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The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 
1977, and headquartered in the municipality of Brefia, Lima, Peru for the following purposes: 

—To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, 
geography, anthropology, oceanography, archaeology, and related sciences, as well as field sports such as white- 
water running, hiking, backpacking, mountaineering, caving, and others. 

—To receive contributions for the support of legitimate scientific research and exploration that comes 
within the Club's range of interests. 

—To promote programs of an educational, scientific, and cultural nature at Club Headquarters. 

—To further the exchange of information between scientists, adventurers, and travellers of all nations 
with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 

—To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer 
services to travellers, scientists and outdoorsmen. 

—To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

—To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the 
Club’s executive committee. No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee of US$25 (or equivalent in £ Sterling or Peruvian currency) runs one 
year from the date of application. 

Members receive four quarterly issues of the Club’s magazine, the South American Explorer, reports on 
expedition opportunities, discounts on Club books, pamphlets, and maps, full use of the Club’s information ser- 
vices, library, reading room, and other Club facilities. 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Correspondence 


The Club’s official languages are English and Spanish; however, we accept correspondence in German, 
French, Portuguese, and Quechua. We also accept manuscripts, news clipping, books, and magazines in all of 
the above languages. Replies are normally made in English or Spanish. 

The South American Explorers Club is interested in establishing links with other organizations sharing a 
common purpose by exchanging technical information, publications, and ideas. 


The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational quarterly published by the South American 
Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the regular US$25 annual membership fee. 

Subscription only: one year US$10 plus US$3 for overseas airmail postage. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable and accurate accounts of exploration, 
scientific studies, and adventure/sports activities in and around the continent of South America. 

The South American Explorer desires interesting narrative accounts of expeditionary activities in or around 
South America and thoughtful or interpretive essays on the subject of exploration. Although we cannot use 
highly technical research reports, we desire a strong flavor of the scientific objectives and values of the work. 
Articles describing historical explorations, short biographies of notable South American explorers, and evocative 
descriptions of unusual places, can also be used. Essentially the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious 
and authoritative source of information about exploration and the field sciences. Editorial requirements sent 
free on request. 
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Traveling in an open inflatable boat, Jack 
Miller, William Rodarmor and Peter Bruch- 
hausen spent 45 days exploring the ice- 
strewn Patagonian fjords of southern Chile. 
On this expedition they made the first re- 
corded crossings of several isthmuses, survey- 
ed unmapped regions and scaled the summit 
of the previously unconquered Gran Campo 
Nevado, one of the prizes of Patagonian 
mountaineering. 

That climb was described in the last issue 
of the South American Explorer (“‘Sea-Going 
Mountaineers” by Jack Miller and William 
Rodarmor). 

Miller now tells the story of their journey 
through the rough and icy waters of Otway 
Sound, the Iceberg Narrows and the Gulf of 
Xaultegua to the foot of the Gran Campo. 


BELOW: Loading the boat at first camp. 


lee & Black Water 


by Jack Miller 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND WILLIAM RODARMOR 


H-= winds swept across the waters 
of Otway Sound. Day after day, 
anxious to get underway, we peered out 
at the angry waves, hoping for a break 
in the weather. When after a week it fi- 
nally came, we made the most of it. 

Hauling our 4.5-meter inflatable raft 
into the water, we attached a 9.9 hp mo- 
tor and in 16 hours covered the 95 km 
to the head of Condor Fjord. 

This fjord is connected by a series of 
lakes in rolling open terrain to the deep- 
est reaches of the Gulf of Xaultegua. It 
is a passage that was surely investigated 
by sailing men looking for an alternative 
to the tempestuous Straits of Magellan. 
But the terrain is difficult enough to 
make us doubt that any earlier party 
could get a wooden boat across. 

Low ground and no trees made portag- 
ing easy for us. The series of lakes and 
ponds cut down to little more than a 
kilometer the distance we had to carry 
the boat. 

Although we have tried various meth- 
ods, the simplest way of carrying the 
boat is to deflate it and take out the 
wooden parts — the keel and floorboard 
supports — which leaves the rubber sau- 
sage, floor and transom all bound toge- 
ther in a single piece weighing about 60 
kilograms. 

This we roll up and lash to a back- 
pack frame; then draw lots to see who 
will carry it. 

The loser lies on his back on top of 
the load, slips his arms into the pack- 
straps and is pinned helpless, like an 


upside-down turtle, feet kicking in the 
air. His two mates lift the load as he 
rolls onto his hands and knees, then 
stands up. 

Here is the Moment of Truth: the load 
sways back and forth while its carrier 
ecides whether he will stand or fall. A 
fall had better go other than forwards; 
if not, the monstrous weight on his back 
wiil smash him into the bog. 

If he succeeds in standing, then a slight 
tip forward starts him moving. He has 
been over the route several times, carry- 
ing smaller things, and now with the im- 
mense load, he needs his most intense 
concentration. 

Every foot must be placed precisely; a 
slip could mean a sprained ankle. A fall 
could result in a wrenched back. 

This is the Olympics of backpacking. 


The Gulf of Xauliegua 


We entered Xaultegua, one of the in- 
accessible fjords of Fuegia, with awe. 
From under the persistent storm cover, 
broken white glaciers tumbled into the 
sea and black-streaked granite walls de- 
scend vertically into the inky waters of 
the fjord. 

Any place that is not cliff or ice is 
occupied by lush vegetation: mosses, 
giant ferns, trees twisted by centuries 
of wind. 

Penguins popped up beside our boat 
to look us over and albatrosses circled 
around us, passing close, as if they’d nev- 
er seen man. Condors, which are usually 


By the time we crossed Xaultegua 
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had our “sea legs” once again under us. ' 

Peter had regained his old finesse of 
handling the boat in rough water, and 
the three of us were seasoned well enough 
to take a bit of spray in the face. 

We were well used to traveling in 
sto. . Only big winds and waves on an 
open stretch of sea could keep us land- 
bound. We were always alert, ready for 
anything. 

That old lesson, the one that Fuegia 
teaches so well, had been hammered into 
us anew: you can expect only the unex- 
pected. But no amount of preparation 
could have completely readied us for 
Iceberg Narrows. 
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The Narrows 


At our “Northwind Camp” we were al- 
ready two days into the canal, past sev- 
eral miles of twisting, narrow fjord with 
steep granite walls on both sides. Now 
just a few kilometers from Iceberg Nar- 
rows (“Angostura de los Témpanos”) we 
decided to leave our camp and the bulk 
of our gear and reconnoiter ahead with 
a light boat. 

_ Besides checking out the Narrows, we 
wanted to know if there were any camp- 
sites along this steep-walled canal from 
which we might climb to the icefields 
of Gran Campo Nevado. My journal of 
the expedition describes this day: 

05 NOVEMBER: The day started 
with only mild winds, and the same rain 


present when we are in the canals, were 
unusually curious, and floated overhead 
for long periods to study us. 

We were invaders in one of the least 
visited wildernesses in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Rolling like freight trains out of the 
valleys, the williwaws tried to repel us 
with their cargo of rain. But eventually 
they moderated, and we were permitted 
to cross the gulf. 


Canal Gajardo 


This twisting, narrow waterway con- 
nects the great Gulf of Xaultegua with fica. He lives in Aspen, 
the inland sound, Skyring Waters. In Colorado. 
scanning the charts, one’s eye is caught by 
the canal’s unusual configuration, as if a | 
garden worm had been dropped there. 

Although 65 km in length, it is at no | 
point wider than two. This thin channel 
cuts right through a range of mountains, 


UPPER LEFT: Mountain 
looms up over Skyring 
Water. 

RIGHT: Expedition rou- 
te through the fjords. 


Jack Miller is a moun- 
taineer and professional 
guide with nine years’ 
experience leading ex- 
peditions in South Ame- 


and not ordinary mountains at that. 

On the crest of a great ice plateau, 
the “Gran Campo Nevado” stands high- 
er than 1,500 m, sending snouts of ice 
plowing into the canal. Across the canal 
to the east rises another massif. It is 
only vaguely mapped, but appears to be 
as high as the Gran Campo. 

An intriguing place. Canal Gajardo has 
a name — that of the man who discover- 
ed it in 1903 — which means it was ex- 
plored. Also, the Swedish explorer Carl 
Scottsberg described parts of it in 1910. 
We would not be the first to actually 
map new coastlines, but for us it was 
an exciting new wilderness. 


that we’ve had over the previous sev- 
eral days. Peter and I agree this is the 
longest period of rain of all our trips, 
except perhaps for the 14-day storm in 
’65 when we were lost in the Darwin 
Range. It is encouraging that we've ac- 
climatized to it, feeling not at all cold 
or depressed. 


As we entered the straight stretch of 
canal just south of the Narrows the rain 
began to lift, and we gained ever better 
views of the impressive 1,500-meter moun- 
tain wall. 

From the map we know that Gran 
Campo’ Nevado resembles a great mesa, 


similar to the ones in the American 
Southwest, but very large: 12 km across 
its flat top. It is a huge wedding cake and 
its icing is the great thickness of ice cap 
resting on top. 

Looking up a short fjord (which we 
refer to as “Icy Bay”) that branches off 
the main Gajardo, we see the frosting 
oozing down the side, dumping house- 
sized chucks of glacier ice into the fjord 
waters. 

As we moved closer to the Narrows, 
the icebergs driited past us with increas- 
ing frequency, and an old concern Of mine 
— which Peter scoffs at — came to mina: 
will Iceberg Narrows be jammed? 


Now, looking back, we know that we 
happened to pass it exactly at the mo- 
ment of high tide, for at all other times 
the current is running and at least one 
prominent rock is exposed. But that first 
time we rode through without incident. 


The north side of the Angostura was 
calm, and to celebrate our relief we fri- 
volously chased a flock of steamer ducks 
with the boat. These ducks do not fly, 
but paddle across the water with ama- 
zing speed. 


The Current 


Two kilometers to the north we found 
wreckage and the campsite of a ship- 
wrecked crew that apparently had occupi- 
ed this tiny spit for several days or weeks. 


ABOVE: Patagonian beech trees silhouetted against twin peaks Rhyme and Reason. BELOW: Jack 


Miller carries 60 kg inflatable raft — “the Olympics of backpacking." OPPOSITE PAGE: Peter 
Another Traveler (seated) and Jack fishing from their 4.5 meter Pirelli raft in Canal Gajardo. 


Another traveler had seen the Narrows, 
although we were ignorant of his adven- 
tures at the time. 


Carl Scottsberg, a young Swedish geo- 
grapher, traveled with the guide Albert 
Pagels and a crew of several men aboard 
the 20-meter cutter, Huemul. They enter- 
ed Canal Gajardo from Skyring in the 
north. 


Scottsberg’s account, printed in 1911, 
is worth noting here: 


The outer part of the canal produced the 
same impression as the other inlets we have 
seen, but it gradually became very narrow, 
and finally no passage could be found. We 
had reached the place called Angostura de 
los Témpanos where even rowing-boats can 
hardly pass. 


Here the tidal current rushes through a 
narrow gorge over stones and reefs at a 
speed of up to eight knots. Heaps of ice 
from surrounding glaciers are brought to 
and fro through the Narrows, and have 
given rise to its geographical name — Iceberg 
Narrows. 

The Huemul anchored close to the cliff, 
a boat was lowered and we set out to pull 
through; we had the tide against us, though 
not its full force, and hardly got away from 
the spot in spite of eight men at the four 
oars. 

At great risk we got past the whirlpools 
round the shallow places. Excitement could 
be read in all faces, and with loud “hurrabs” 
we came into calmer water. To our right 
the sight of the glacier in the background 
called forth renewed cheers. 

I think I have seen much ice in all shapes 
and forms, but hardly anything that made 
so slrong an impression on me. In frozen 
cascades it comes through a narrow chasm, 
broadens out again, and protrudes into the 
green, transparent water with a tongue 100 
feet high, crowned by millions of fantastic 


needles, 
Hardly a fleck on it, but what a play of 
bright colors — Prussian blue, ultramarine, 


and cobalt! In silence we rested on the 
oars, watching the sight. 


Our first passage through the Narrows 
was unnoteworthy, except that it was 
surprisingly easy. 
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On the beach stood a crude capstan 
winch made with axes, presumably to 
haul their foundered vessel ashore. 

Several boards from the boat itself 
were strewn about. We speculated on 
the kind of adventure and hardships they 
might have had before getting themselves 
off — or were they rescued? From my 
journal: 

Although this bar was an excellent 
site for our needs, indeed the only level 
ground within several kilometers either 
way, Peter and I have forebodings about 
it, being the site of another party’s mis- 
fortune. 

However, we decided to camp here be- 
cause of the further discovery that above 
this point is the easiest terrain for ap- 
proaching the mountain, Gran Campo Ne- 
vado. 

Passing back through Iceberg Narrows, 
we were alarmed by the pull of a very 
strong current. Several rocks that were 
submerged on our way in now boil in the 
turbulent waters, creating great sucking 
“holes,” reminiscent of those churning 
pitfalls in the Colorado River. 

A few icebergs rush out with us, heav- 
ing in the current, rolling off the bottom, 
bashing into rocks. That’s an ominous 
sight, perhaps a hint of what is to come. 

Once out, Peter turns the boat and, to 
get the feel of this new force, tries driv- 
ing against the current. When loaded this 
lightly, our boat is capable of eight or 
ten knots, maybe more, but Peter finds 
it difficult to gain way. 

Perhaps he could have fought his way 
in, but it is not necessary to press the 
point. He eases up on the motor, allow- 
ing us to be swept into the calmer Canal, 
and heads south again. 

Scottsberg, while trying to row his 
longboats from the calm Icy Bay back 
through the Narrows, discovers the 
strength of the current: 

We arrived at the critical place, and 
beheld a sight not particularly encouraging. 
Our calculations had failed; the current had 


turned and rushed full speed in the op- 
posite direction, playing with the ice floes 
that were on their way to the other side of 
the pass. 

We tried to pass, but caught by a whirl- 
pool, we were only saved by the efforts of 
the oarsnten from being crushed against the 
rocks... We had almost made up our minds 
to wait five or six hours when Pagels made 
a suggestion: he thought it possible, though 
dangerous, to climb along the precipice, drag- 
ging the boat by the painter, which was 
rather long. 

Step by step we advanced. It was not 
easy to find foothold; the tiniest shelf was 
taken advantage of; our fingers grasped the 
smallest irregularities on the face of the high, 
precipitous cliff. 

The boat seemed to cling to every pro- 
jection; the current pressed it against the 
cliff with such force that some of us bad to 
jump into it, cutting our fingers in trying 
to fend it off. 

We got past the worst rapids and gained a 
place where the mountain sloped gradually 
down to the water. 

Another critical moment: we all embarked. 
Only Pagels, firmly squatted on his broad 
hams, pipe in mouth, still grasped the 
painter. Ready at the oars! 

Pagels swung the bow around, jumped 
into the boat, and at the same instant four 
oars dipped and strained against the current. 

The least carelessness and the boat would 
have been hurled back into the rapids again. 
A last effort, making the oarsmen drip with 
sweat in spite of the cold weather, and we 
were back on board the Huemul. 


The Icebergs 
My own journal continues: 


Our trip back to “Northwind Camp” 
is steeped in satisfaction: we know 
we can pass the Narrows, even if we 
have to wait for slack tide. 

We pass icebergs quietly drifting down 
the fjord. Their recent history has been 
one of tumult, of being dumped into the 
sea with the roar of artillery. We amuse 
ourselves finding various figures in the 
bergs — a rooster, a dolphin. 


These icebergs were spawned by storms 
off the Pacific. Soft snow landing lightly 
on the ice plateau was stirred and shuf- 
fled by the Patagonian gales and gradual- 
ly merged with the icefield itself. 

After centuries of gestation, icebergs 
were born, breaking off from this icy 
womb to live their brief chaotic lives at 
the whim of the currents and tides. We 
see them now, resting in the black fjord 
waters, slowly decaying and merging once 
again into the sea water. 


Through the Narrows 


The following day we pack up and load 
the boat, intending to reach “Shipwreck 
Camp.” My journal continues: 

06 NOVEMBER: Today's passage 
through Angostura was sensational. A 
short fetch out of Icy Bay. This water 
pass, the west wind, sliding right off the 
glacier, hit us, driving ice-chilled rain into 
our faces. 

The sea was scalloped like the surface 
of a cheese grater. There were long 
Swells; no telling how they arose on the 
short fetch out of Icy Bay. This water 
is so confused and turbulent that we 
could expect anything. 

After yesterday’s experience we ap- 
proached Angostura with some apprehen- 
sion, though calculating we would be 
well ahead of the tidal current we came 
rushing out on yesterday. 

But from 300 or 400 meters away we 
could see that wild things were happen- 
ing in the Narrows. The water was bright 
green, and wind blowing the tops off the 
choppy waves blasted us with spray, 
though we hardly noticed it because of 
the wind-driven rain. 

Normally, Peter will turn back in water 
like this; he is very careful in Fuegian 
waters. He would have, had I asked him. 
But this time I could feel him taking the 
passage as a personal challenge and I 
knew he would try to push through. 

I looked at him. For a brief moment 
we experienced all the rough water that 
we had sailed together. 

I shared his worry about the water 
coming in the boat, the heavy rain mixed 
with spray and the frequent waves rol- 
ling over the bow. We have always felt 


GRAN CAMPO NEVADO rises over Fjord of the Glaciers. 


that a rubber boat would float — even 
fully loaded and full of water — but at 
that moment the boat manufacturer’s in- 
structions popped into my head: ‘any- 
thing more than 800 kilograms cargo po- 
ses serious risk of damage to the hull.’ 

The three of us and our load make 
it 900, and we are painfully aware of the 
extra weight we are shipping. Somehow 
the little Evinrude keeps pushing. I watch 
Peter's face — determined, concentrat- 
ing. He glances at me once more and we 
grin. Shared excitement. 


The Waters 


Wind is blowing whirling water spouts 
at us through the Narrows and I think 
‘Watch out!’ and then as we get close, we 
see the frantic water — a herd of wild 
horses tormented by hornets — waves of 
all shape and form; the chaos of the cur- 
rents and winds. 

We're late! 

The millions of acres of water from 
Skyring has started its twice-daily flow 
to the sea, all of it wanting to get through 
this 60-meter gap in six hours. 

Peter accelerates to match the current 
and I get as high on the boat as I can 
to watch for the rocks I know are there. 
The water is now pitch black. William 
sees a greenish patch ahead, directly in 
mid-channel, and shouts. I am alert, 


aware of all that is going on around me, 
and see the complexity of the currents 
running every which way. 

I point out an eddy running in our di- 
rection which might be helpful, but Pe- 
ter shouts ‘I can't risk it.’ Then I see 
the dangerous rocks. 

I am aware of the driving rain, aware 
that the north wind is going to catch us 
in the face at any moment, aware of an 
incredible irony: the racing clouds have 
let the bright sun through. Its warm yel- 
low bathes this weird scene of black, 
green and white water, menacing grey 
walls and white icebergs. One sweeps 
out of Angostura at alarming speed just 
as we enter. 


The Rocks 


Suddenly, I notice a patch of water 
ahead, dancing with tiny waves. 

‘Watch out, Peter, a rock!’ 

‘Where?’ he shouts. 

‘Dead ahead,’ and I point. 

He swings to the left, ever so delicate- 
ly, for a slight miscalculation and this 
torrent will catch our bow and sweep us 
back into the fjord. 

All our nerves are on edge. William 
and I study the water. It is now too deep 
for dangerous rocks, but we study it any- 
way. That’s all we can do to help. 

Peter has the little motor roaring at 


“...$nouts of ice plowing into the canal.” 


top speed, a sound we have not heard 
yet on the trip, and it is the sound of 
panic — all the more unnerving when a 
glance at the nearby fjord wall shows 
we are barely moving. We’re in the thick 
of it now; can we make it? 

We approach a rock, see its turbulent 
‘hole’ and I imagine being sucked over 
that way, but Peter is steady and the 
motor just strong enough. We creep 
past, then the passage widens and we are 
finally through. 

The motor still runs at full bore as 
we gain way. The rain still pounds on 
our backs. For some strange reason it 
never blew in our faces. 

Eventually we are out of the current 
and in quieter waters, those of a normal 
storm. I do not speak for several minut- 
es, and then only to ask Peter if he 
wants my mittens. He shakes his head 
no, still concerned, for ahead is the bar 
at “Shipwreck”; the large waves follow- 
ing the boat could swamp us as we at- 
tempt to beach. 

We round the last point and find it 
breaks the wave action somewhat. Peter 
cuts the motor and allows the wind to 
push us in. He turns the boat so the 
stern neatly lands on the gravel beach, 
letting the bow split the waves. 

We rush through the unloading, drag 
the boat out of the rough seas, and it’s 
over. 

As they walk up the beach, William 
throws an arm over Peter’s shoulders in 
admiration. I shout from behind: ‘Good 
show, Captain!’ 


The Tides 


We were to have one other encounter 
with Angostura de los Témpanos. It came 
several days later, after we had climbed 
Gran Campo Nevado from Shipwreck 
Camp and decided to go back down the 
canal (to the south) to reconnoiter the 
climb of an impressive mountain we had 
seen from the Gran Campo. My journal 
continues: 

As we approached the Narrows, we saw 
ice floating towards us. From our van- 
tage point low on the water, the current 
did not look particularly strong, and 
Peter intended to motor right on through. 
I felt we ought to check it out, although 
it took some arguing before Peter headed 
for shore. 

The moment we shut off the motor we 
heard the grinding, crunching, sizzling 
noise of the ice pack and climbing up 
the bank we saw the full force of the 
thing: the tidal current was rushing in, 
tumbling great chunks of ice past us at 
six or seven knots: very fast. 

Instead of floating up the Gajardo Ca- 
nal, these bergs were caught in a great 
eddy right at the mouth of the Narrows, 
and the ice, doubling back on itself, cre- 
ated a giant grinding mill. 

Had we boated into the Narrows, we 
would have been trapped. Unable to use 
our motor because of the ice, we would 
be left floating helplessly into the vortex. 
More ice, constantly rushing in, jammed 
into this ‘mill,’ ever increasing its grind- 
ing power. 

In such a place, our inflated boat would 
have little hope of surviving. We watch- 
ed, deeply impressed, and realized how 
narrowly we had escaped. Sy 


South America ~ 


With Fea 


By Richard Webster 


t is an intriguing fact that there are areas in South 
America no larger than a Christmas Count f circle 
which, when well studied, produce bird lists as long as 
those for the entire state of California or Texas. To the 
temperate birder the prospect is little short of madden- 
ing; but after the initial “I wanna go there!” reaction, the 
inquisitive among us may well begin to wonder how it 
is that a place like Ecuador, itself no larger than the state 
of Colorado, can support more than 1,400 species of birds. 
It has long been recognized that the diversity of 
many plant and animal groups (and birds are no excep- 
tion) is inversely related to latitude, tappering off toward 
the poles and reaching a climax around the equator. 
Many theories, involving factors such as competition, pre- 


+ For non-bird watchers, the Christmas Count is the Audubon 
Society's annual December bird survey. 


dation and climate, have been advanced to account for 
latitudinal gradients in diversity. Though the real mechan- 
ism (undoubtedly involving many of these factors) is only 
vaguely perceived at present, by narrowing our focus to 
the birdlife of the neotropics we may discern at least the 
broad outlines of how the process works. 

Contrary to conventional notions, there are seasonal 
changes in the tropics (even the wettest regions become 
relatively dry once or twice a year), but none of the fluctua- 
tions is as severe as those of temperate latitudes. The 
importance of such stability should be obvious to the 
temperate-zone birder (how many insectivorous birds can 
you reasonably expect on a Christmas Count in Massachu- 
setts?), and the occurrence of 142 more species of tan- 
ager in Colombia than in North America (all but Sum- 
mer and Scarlet are resident) vividly attests to the ad- 
vantages of a constant supply of fruit. Indeed, for some 
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‘the bird communities becomes obvious when one begins’ 


=: of flycatcher in a small patch of this forest. And there’ 


of terra firma. \, 


birds in the tropics, the most important seasonal change 
may be the arrival and departure of migrants from North =, 
America. ‘S 

The measurement of foliage height diversity (an in- 
dication of how much vegetation is how far above the, 
ground) has been found to be a fairly good indicator of - 
the number of species of land birds present in a habitat. ‘ 
The logic is simple: the more complex the vegetation, the .~ 
more species can coexist without the competition becom- # 
ing too severe. And nowhere is the vegetation more com-/% 
plex than in the tropical rainforest. The complexity o 


to try to sort out the habits of some thirty-odd species: 


are many types of rainforest. Temporary or permanently § 
flooded forests such as varzea and igapé support bird com- aK 
munities differing substantially from those of the forests Bas 
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Although it is a less important factor than the com- § 
plexity of the forest, the diversity of the flora also plays, 
a role in influencing avian diversity. Many species of trees, 
fruiting at different times of the year are necessary to: 
provide food for that horde of tanagers and cotingas —. 
and certainly the diversity of other food sources, such 
as insects, is positively correlated to the diversity of such ™ 
avian predators as flycatchers. ‘§ 

Competition between species usually leads to exclu- 8 
sion, extinction or some degree of specialization. A spe- SS ‘ 

~~ Ke 


cies can specialize only if there is no danger that its food 
source will be destroyed, as by a bad drought or a severe | Shy 


the number of specialists that can subdivide it. Thus, in 
the tropics, and most especially in the forest, large num- 

bers of species can pack into a habitat. 
And it follows that a species which specializes on a 
resource which is necessarily scarce (as a result of com- 
petition and subdivision) cannot itself be mumerous. 
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ABOVE: The Brazilian Motmot instinctively nibbles away 3-4 cm of 
plummage from its central tailfeathers as soon as they grow longer 
than the other feathers. RIGHT: The Argentine Fork-tailed Nightjar’s 
tail, longer than the body itself, opens and shuts during flight. BE- 
LOW: The Brazilian Jacama uses its long toes to walk over lily pads 
on the lakes and quiet rivers it inhabits. PREVIOUS PAGE: The Hya- 
cinthine Macaw of Central Brazil is one of the noisiest members of 
the parrot family. 


(Consider, for example, that well known North American 
specialist, the Ivory-billed Woodpecker). The effect of 
all this is that the birder visiting the tropics will find that 
most of the residents are rare, and must be searched for 
in just the right place. Only by traversing an area of for- 


est for weeks on end does one begin to get an idea of 
the number of species present and their habitats and 
relative abundance. 


N ot only are there more birds in South than in North 
America, but the birdlife of South America is sub- 
stantially richer than that of any tropical region in the 
Old World; 2,700 species of breeding freshwater and land 
birds dwell in South America; 1,200 fewer species breed 
in Africa. 

In addition, the processes affecting evolution in South 
America differ from those at work in Africa. One of the 
most dramatic distinctions between the two continents 
is the degree of isolation which South America has enjoy- 
ed. Through most of the Cenozoic Era (in which we live) 
South America has been a rather large island, and faunal 
exchange, even with North America, has been limited. This 
isolation permitted the resident species to evolve and 
radiate in a fashion not too unlike Darwin’s finches of 
the Galapagos or the Honeycreepers of Hawaii. 

The remarkable radiation of Suboscines (roughly, the 
non-songbird passerines, such as the ovenbirds, antbirds, 
and flycatchers) is presumably one result of this isola- 
tion. There is also evidence to suggest that the Suboscines 


are better able to exploit the complex South American 
ecosystems than are the Oscines. The fact that only six 
of the continent’s 79 families of birds (of which 30 are 
endemic to the neotropics) constitute 50 per cent of the 
total avifauna is further evidence of the effects of isola- 
tion. 

Predominance by so few families (three of them 
Suboscine) is comparable to the situation that prevails on 
the island continent of Australia, and very unlike that of 
Africa, which has had close historic connections to the 
Eurasian landmass, and, evidently, sufficient interchange 
to decrease the chances of a few groups gaining a great 
numerical advantage. 

Though equatorial South America has been buffered 
for millions of years from catastrophic climatic change, 
the belief is no longer held that its tropical forests have 
endured for eons in an utterly unaltered state. During 
glacial periods (such as the episode which ended 12,000- 
15,000 years ago) precipitation decreased over Amazonia, 
and the forest is believed to have contracted into large, 
wet pockets around the rim of the basin. 

Interglacial periods, such as the present, brought in- 
creased precipitation and the unification of the forest re- 
fugia. The ranges of birds presumably expanded and con- 
tracted with the forests (with perhaps a half dozen con- 
tractions in the last 700,000 years) and some populations, 
having diverged in isolation, either interbred freely on 
recontact, or maintained reproductive isolation — the 
mark of the full species. 

Species of the savannah were obviously influenced in 
a similar fashion by the expansion and contraction of the 
forest. The newly formed, ecologically similar species 
would, in most cases, compete on contact and would 
eventually diverge or specialize until ecological compati- 
bility was achieved. By this process of speciation through- 
out the Pleistocene, the avifauna increased in diversity 
while moving closer to the point of saturating the avail- 
able habitats. It is an ongoing process, and in South 
America today one can see evidence of the phenomenon 
in the existence of active zones of hybridization, zones of 
narrow overlay, and adjacent but non-overlapping ranges. 

In Africa, fluctuations of climate were much more 
severe than in South America, and the result was the 


ABOVE: The Racket-tailed Hummingbird, one of the world's smallest 
hummingbirds, lives only in Peru's 2,400-meter-high Utcabamba Valley 
BELOW LEFT: The Brazilian Seriema is unique to South America, but 
startlingly similar to the African Secretary Vulture. 


formation of fewer forest refugia, the conditions in which 
were less favorable to the creation of new species. The 
contractions of the South American forests, though on a 
scale sufficient to insure extended periods of isolation, 
were apparently not so drastic as to cause a preponder- 
ance of extinction over survival as separate species. Simi- 
larly, it is conjectured that expansion, contraction and 
latitudinal migration of the North American forests as a 
consequence of Pleistocene climatic change led to species 
formation in such nearctic groups as the wood warblers. 


he rather recent uplift of the Andes (concluding al- 

most one million years ago) created many new habi- 
tats. In these habitats extensive radiation occurred in 
groups such as hummingbirds and tanagers on the forested 
slopes, and ovenbirds and flycatchers in the paramos and 
punas, the alpine zones of South America. Stretching from 
tropical to temperate latitudes, the Andes have caused an 
increase in rainfall in some areas, while producing within 
their rain shadow some of the world’s driest deserts. 
Probably the most important distinction of the Andes, 
however, is the fact that the range represents the only 
extensive mountain system within tropical latitudes, with 
a montane avifauna that may be matched in size only 
by that of the mountains of southeast Asia. 

In the tropical highlands as well as in the lowlands, 
Pleistocene climatic changes influenced speciation. Dur- 
ing glacial periods temperature changes lowered vegeta- 
tion zones by as much as 1,500 meters; then, during the 
interglacials the vegetation climbed the slopes again. This 
vertical migration of habitats brought bird populations 
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into proximity or isolated them — depending upon the 
local topographic characteristics (see diagram). 

Many newly-formed species, coming into contact as 
belts of forest shifted, remained ecologically incompa- 
tible, but segregated altitudinally, dividing the slope 
among themselves. (Note the example of the caciques: 
here four species in the same genus have avoided com- 
petition by arranging themselves by altitude). The im- 
portance of this process is revealed by a study in Peru 
which indicated that the altitudinal ranges of fully one 
third of the species are limited by competitors. 

While the forested lowlands and mountains of tropi- 
cal South America boast the continent’s richest bird life, 
many species are restricted to other well-defined habi- 
tats. A few small but isolated deserts provide an extreme 
contrast to the rainforests, and a variety of distinct 
types of savannah, open woodland, deciduous forest and 
scrub forest occur north and south of the Amazon basin. 
The Argentine pampas and steppes have very distinct 
temperate avifaunas, and, isolated on the south coast of 
Chile, an ancient beech forest supports a small but highly 
individual avifauna, with half of its landbirds endemic. 
It is this incomparable diversity — millions of years in 
the making — that accounts for South America’s endur- 
ing appeal to biogeographers and birders alike. / 


LEFT: The Great Wood Nightjar, which ranges from Mexico to Bra- 
zil, has a call one observer compared to the “departing voice of a 
midnight murder victim.” BELOW LEFT: The Horned Screamer of Guiana 
and Amazonia has a slender 11-13 cm horn on its head and two power- 
ful spurs on each wing. 


Glacial and interglacial vegetation patterns of a hypothetical moun- 
tain region in the tropical Andes. Note that the upper montane forest 
is isolated on the peaks in the interglacial and connected in the glacial. 
The lower montane forest is a continuous zone in the interglacial period, 
but is isolated on the front and back sides of the ridge of mountains 
during the glacial. The altitudinal zonation of four species of caciques 
of the genus Cacicus is indicated at the right of the lower chart. 


Upper Montane Forest 
3} Lower Montane Forest 
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Such a brief account can provide at best a foretaste of the engros- 
sing subject of speciation in South American birds. The following 
references are recommended, in order of importance. 
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CyaucHos 


by David Schneider 


N Entre Rios and Santa Fe, north- 

eastern provinces of Argentina, the 
story is widely told of two old-time 
gauchos glumly looking out over the pam- 
pa, reminiscing over the good old days be- 
fore the Jews came, when the land was 
open and cattle roamed free. Now, what 
with fences, towns, railroads and Jews, 
one hardly ever saw a real gaucho any- 
more. 

Suddenly, like a vision of those bygone 
times, two lean horsemen appeared, 
decked out in billowy pants, silver knives 
and spurs and wide-brimmed hats, driv- 
ing a herd of cattle. The gauchos, their 
hearts warmed by the scene, raised their 
hats in greeting. 

Over the sound of the mooing steers 
came the friendly reply: “Shalom.” 

The very notion of Jewish gauchos 
seems vaguely preposterous — like Jewish 
Eskimos or Jewish Zulus. Yet less than 
40 years ago, in the colonies of Basavil- 
baso, Villa Clara, Dominguéz and others, 
just a day’s train ride from Buenos Aires, 
Jewish gauchos roped steers, branded cat- 
tle and broke in horses. 

Times have changed. 

The Argentine pampa was remote and 
wild territory in 1889 when the first wave 
of Jewish immigrants arrived. Its sub- 
sequent history has many parallels with 
the settling of the West in the United 
States and two notable differences. 

First, the land the Jews claimed for 
settlement had been bought and paid for 
before they left Europe. Second, the set- 
tlers waged intermittent but deadly war 
not with Indians, but with hostile gau- 
chos. 

The story of Jewish immigration and 
settlement in Entre Rios and Santa Fe 
goes back to the dream of one man, the 
Baron de Hirsch. In the second half of 
the 19th Century, the Baron, a Jewish- 
French industrialist, amassed a fortune 
building railroads in Russia. 


This was a bleak period for Russian 
Jews. Roving packs of Cossacks razed 
ancient synagogues, set fire to the sacred 
scrolls, and looted valuable holy objects, 
leaving behind the smouldering ruins of 
towns. But the baron, a valued industrial- 
ist, was too busy making money to be 
affected by pogroms and the czarist 
policy of religious persecution of his fel- 
low Jews — until Lucien, his only son, 
died. 

This had a profound spiritual effect on 
the Baron. Resolved to help Russia’s 
harassed Jews, he set about buying vast 
tracts of land in Argentina. Before the 
first colonists left Russia, he had pur- 
chased 80,000 hectares in Entre Rios 
alone. 

Settlers arriving in 1889 had nothing to 
fear from Indians. All but a few thousand 
had been killed off, first by the Spaniards, 
and then by the Argentine government in 
a five-year extermination program bet- 
ween 1878 and 1883. On the pampa, the 
settlers’ enemy was the gaucho. 

Undisputed masters of the pampas, 
the gauchos were roughly equivalent to 
cowboys of the Far West — fabled horse- 
men whose skill with cattle was legen- 
dary. Clad in white pantaloons, tooled 
leather boots, a rakish black hat and sil- 


ver spurs, the gaucho cuts a romantic 
figure in Argentine history. 

His rudimentary code of honor, homi- 
cidal excesses, and random acts of ban- 
ditry are nowadays judged with patrio- 
tic hindsight and indulgently condoned 
as somehow befitting a more glorious 
age. Of mixed Spanish and Indian des- 
cent, gauchos were shunned by both and 
lived a semi-nomadic existence on the 
fringes of the law. 

Gauchos, knowing nothing of deeds 
and titles, resented the European intru- 
ders who encroached on their domain 
and built fences. In keeping with the 
customs of the period, they ambushed, 
attacked and slaughtered. 

The Jews retaliated, and it seems fair- 
ly well established that they killed off a 
good number of gauchos in the early days 
of the colonies. Never particularly lit- 
erate, the gauchos left the writing of local 
history to the Jews, and the Jews did not 
dwell unduly on their part.in the spora- 
dic massacres. 

Alberto Arcusin, now president of one 
of the colonies’ synagogues, remembers 
the year 1909, when knife wielding gau- 
chos killed his uncle’s family and burned 
the bodies — 10 in all. 

After that, he said, the Jews moved 
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closer together to defend themselves, four 
or five families in a cluster. “Still, the 
gauchos robbed a great deal.” 

Of course, Arcusin admits, “We killed 
a lot of gauchos, too.” 

With time, the killing gradually sub- 
sided, and gauchos and Jews eventually 
learned to put up with each other. Hos- 
tilities over, the gauchos taught the Jews 
to live on the pampa, cultivate crops, and 
handle and breed cattle. 


Ta? AIS] 


One of the earliest colonies, Basavil- 
baso, today is an unpretentious rural 
town of 10,000 with two synagogues and 
some antique locomotives steaming in 
the train yard. Sefior Jactib has lived in 
Basavilbaso for 51 years. The idea of any- 
one looking for Jewish gauchos seemed 
to tickle his fancy. “This is 1976,” he told 
me. “You should have come 40 years ago.” 

The Jewish colonists called Basavil- 
baso “Lucienville” after the Baron de 
Hirsch’s son. From all over Eastern Eu- 
rope, Jews came to Basavilbaso, and on 
the plaza, one might hear any number of 
languages. Old men stroking their beards 
conversed with each other or dropped by 
the shil (Spanish-Yiddish word for sy- 
nagogue) “to spin out a lie.” 

From the few books brought over 
from Russia in Yiddish and Hebrew, 
the town library grew to include more 
than 4,000 volumes — children’s books, 
encyclopedias, and books on law, medi- 
cine, and agriculture. 

As early as 1890, some of the colonists 
pooled their resources to buy seeds. The 
idea caught on, and in 1900 Jews in Ba- 
savilbaso founded the Sociedad Agricola 
Israelita, the first cooperative in Latin 
America and the model for the thou- 
sands that came afterwards. 
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When the railway came, it gave the 
town an additional economic boost. It 
became a center of trade, sending out 
four trunk lines to bring in produce from 
miles around. The colony prospered. 

The meeting of old-world Jews and new- 
world gauchos did not happen without 
bizarre results. Jews readily imitated gau- 
cho methods, picked up gaucho skills, 
and even dressed like gauchos. For their 
part, the gauchos learned Yiddish. 

An early anecdote tells of a Jew who 
bought some fruit from a gaucho in the 
market. In giving change, the gaucho 
searched his pockets and regretted he 
was short a few pesos. Turning to leave 
with his fruit, the Jew grumbled some- 
thing in Yiddish to his wife about gau- 
chos getting rich at his expense. 

“Easy does it,” said the gaucho in flaw- 
less Yiddish. “I won’t be buying any tic- 
kets to Europe on your three pesos.” 

Historical scraps of information of ear- 
ly life in the colonies are passed down by 
word of mouth. Jacub tells of the immi- 
grant Jewish couple who took their new- 
born baby to the civil registry. “How does 
one say Jacob in Spanish?” they asked, 
for they wished to give the child an Ar- 
gentine name. “Jesus,” said the clerk con- 
fidently, and so the child was legally in- 
scribed. 

From their fathers, Jacub and others 
know countless stories. But at 87, Freu- 
denberg was the only man still living in 
Basavilbaso who knew the history of the 
colony first-hand. 

Freudenbere’s family came from a 
small Russian village near Odessa. His 
father was a rabbi. In 1894, when he 
was six years old, the family left Russia 
by steamboat. He remembers that when 
they reached Argentina, they weren’t al- 
lowed to stop in Buenos Aires, but were 
herded onto a smaller boat for the jour- 
ney upriver. 

At first, life was hard in the colony. 
Although upon arrival, each family receiv- 


JEWISH gauchos — most with traditional beards 
— in an early portrait. 


ed 50 hectares of land and a cow, the 
settlers lived in huts of mud and straw 
and slept on the floor. Many died. There 
were few doctors; no roads. 

The first thing the immigrants did 
was build a synagogue and pray for bet- 
ter times. “They built the shil before they 
got down to building their own homes,” 
said Freudenberg. 

He remembers the first death in the 
colony — a young woman. All the elders 
came together, and after choosing a site 
for the graveyard, they embraced. 

The eldest among them said that they 
must now remain, for the dead woman 
had bound them to this land. 

Novibucho, (Russian for “new group”), 
a few kilometers from Basavilbaso, is 
the site of the very first Jewish settle- 
ment in Entre Rios. Leon Boradovski is 
the only descendent of the original co- 
lonists who still lives there — and the 
keeper of the keys to the synagogue. Once 
it doubled as school and shil. Now it is 
no longer used. 
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Its lamps, in the French style, Bora- 
dovski explained, had been brought over 
from Russia. So were the Torah scrolls, 
which he regretted not being able to 
show for lack of a mifion (a quorum of 
ten men needed for prayers). 

Boradovski now takes care of the sy- 
nagogue at his own expense. His father 
made him promise to do this before he 
died, and Boradovski, proud of this hon- 
or, will tell you about the Jews from all 
over the world that have come to see it. 

Just down the road from the shil is 
the Boradovski house. This was the 
home his parents built when they first 
came from Russia and where Boradovski 
was born. He has since moved to Basa- 
vilbaso, but still owns the house and 
farms the land like his father. He show- 
ed us the cupboard which was once the 
whole library in Novibucho. The books 
are gone, but early lithograph portraits 
of the Baron de Hirsch and his wife Clara 
still adorn the inside panels. 

Boradovski’s farm is mechanized. A 
monumental threshing machine sits in 
the yard. Steel harrows, plows, and trac- 
tor accessories lie strewn about. But in 
the barn, among a welter of harnesses, 
saddles, bridles, and other gear, is the 
bright green horse carriage his father 
brought with him from Russia. The lea- 
ther is cracked on the seats, but it is 
otherwise in mint condition. 

Further down the road is Novibucho’s 
Jewish cemetery, well cared for by a 
gnarled old woman who remembers 
most of the inhabitants. She hobbled a- 
bout pointing out the names of the early 
colonists — Calik and Catalina Roskin, 
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Salomon and Esther Boradovski, Gutkin, 
Ceklisa, Pitman, Levit, Zentner, Visa- 
covsky. Another tomb bears the inscrip- 
tion “Oppenheimer.” The family, she said, 
were relatives of the famous American 
physicist. 

Basavilbaso today looks worn, empty, 
forgotten. There is little to see of the 
once thriving Jewish community. 

“Tt isn’t just that there aren’t any 
Jewish gauchos around anymore, there 
are hardly any Jews,” said Jactib. More 
often than not, there aren’t enough Jews 
for a minon. “Sometimes we have to bor- 
row an old timer.” 

The Jewish Center is now a “social 
club,” open to Jews and goyim alike. The 
Jewish library is closed, because “nobody 
reads anymore.” 

“The Rabbi isn’t even a Rabbi, but a 
shotjer (kosher butcher), and can’t read 
Yiddish. The president of the Coopera- 
tiva Agricola Israelita is a goy.” 

Jacub is philosophical about the chang- 
es. He is a traditionalist, he says, not 
a religious fanatic. He rarely goes to the 
shil himself, does not eat kosher food, 
and though he mourns the lost traditions, 
he is not about to lose any sleep over 
what he cannot change. 

Down the street, the modern Centro 
Israelita looks out of place in the small- 
town atmosphere of Basavilbaso. It’s the 
kind of civic center one might expect to 
find in a city five times larger and must 
have been quite a drain on its contribu- 
tors when it was built in 1973. Many will 
tell you that with inflation and the de- 
clining Jewish population, it could not 
be built today. 
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If the center was designed to bring 
Jews together and revive a sense of Jew- 
ish solidarity, it failed. There was ill feel- 
ing, perhaps envy at first, among the 
town’s non-Jews. As a gesture of public 
relations, it is now open to all. It is not 
used much. 

At most, perhaps 10 families drop by 
occasionally, and the boys in town use 
the basketball court. The Jewish popu- 
lation continues to dwindle. 

Mrs. Sussman watches over the Jewish 
library. Behind their glass panels, the 
dog-eared books are rarely disturbed. 
“Maybe three readers a month,” she said. 
She pulled out a few volumes — Spector, 
Tashrack, Shalom Aleichem, Shalom Asch 
— “all great men.” 

Mrs. Sussman has an interesting theo- 
ry about great men. “Whatever their re- 
ligion, if you look long enough, some- 
where in the family history of every 
great man you'll find a Jew.” 

Basavilbaso was only one of the many 
large colonies where Jews by the thou- 
sands settled on land bought by the Ba- 
ron de Hirsch in the provinces of Entre 
Rios and Santa Fe — colonies such as 
San Antonio, Santa Rosa, Concordia, San 
Cristobal, and Villa Moishe. 

Another of the early colonies, Villa 
Clara, one and a half hours by bus from 
Basavilbaso, is now a small town of 2,500 
people. It was named after the Baron 
de Hirsch’s wife, Clara. The shil is full 
now only on the high holy days, when a 
cantor is brought in from outside. Enough 
old men usually show up for a mifion on 
Saturdays — but just barely. 

Forty years ago, Villa Clara was a ma- 
jor center of Jewish immigration. The 
town itself was surrounded by eight smal- 
ler colonies, with about 60 families in 
each. Every one of these had its own 
synagogue, Jewish school, and library. 

No more. The synagogues have been 
pulled down, anything of value sold and 
the money sent to Israel. Today, only 
20 students attend the Hebrew school 
in Villa Clara. One teacher teaches all 
grades. 

Why did the Jews leave? Jacobo Efron 


came to Villa Clara in 1935, when he was 
6 years old. He is now vice president of 
the Comunidad Israelita, an association 
responsible for care of the school, syna- 
gogue and cemetery. 

“The children grew up,” he said. “They 
could not study here, so they left, and 
the parents followed.” 

Aaron Perseo Zuzevich was only a few 
weeks old when he arrived in Villa Clara 
in August 1894. He was born on the Ita- 
lian steamboat “Perseo,” a name his pa- 
rents appropriated in deciding what to 
call him. 

When the boat docked in Argentina, the 
captain approached his father. “Your son 
was not born in Russia or Argentina, but 
on my boat,” he said. “His first home is 
the Italian steamship company, and be- 
cause of this, he may travel on any boat 
in the company, anywhere in the world, 
anytime he wants, for the rest of his 
life — free.” 

Rejecting this grandiose offer rather 
ungraciously, Aaron’s father is reported 
to have kissed the ground and said, “I 
bring my son to this new country to 
work the land, not to go bumming around 
the world on your boats.” 


sDIN 


“When they can,” says Aaron, “Jews 
will go to the cities. Many went to Is- 
rael, some died — and the young? They 
are always looking for something new.” 

In less than 80 years, thousands of 
Jews crossed an ocean, settled on the 
Argentine pampa, reared children, pros- 
pered, and moved on, leaving behind 
weathered and empty synagogues, board- 
ed-up schools, closed libraries. But this 
can change. In 1936, Jews fleeing Nazi 
persecution settled nearby in the colony 
of Vigdor, now a prospering Jewish com- 
munity. The land bought by the Baron 
de Hirsch 90 years ago is still in Jewish 
hands, and as one of the old men in the 
shil said, “The colonies are here — only 
the Jews are missing.” oO 
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e Royal Mighway 


by Christopher Portway 


The German explorer Alexander von Humboldt called 
it “the most useful and stupendous work ever executed 
by man.” 

Built by a civilization which knew neither the wheel 
nor the use of draft animals, the Inca imperial highway 
system stretched 16,000 kilometers over desert, forest, 
mountain and bog. 

Even today, after nearly 450 years of neglect, its stone 
steps still ascend precarious Andean slopes and paved 
sections of highway cross mountain valleys, as straight 
as if they'd been plowed out with a bulldozer. 

One of the major arteries of the Royal Road system 
swept down 5,000 km from the Ancasmayo River in Co- 
lombia (latitude 1°N) through the mountains of Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Argentina to the Rio Maule (latitude 
35°S), more than 100 km south of Santiago, Chile. 

The Inca system's other main artery, the Coast Road, 
followed the Pacific from Tumbes, Peru (latitude 3°S) to 
the Rio Maule. 

Since most of the empire's provinces were economi- 
cally self-sufficient, the road system was used not for com- 
merce but almost exclusively for administration, troop 
movement and the relaying of messages. 

Minor roads connected the two arteries and ran to 
every village in the empire. Even across the most barren 
stretches, travelers on official business — and they were 
the only kind — could stop at tambos, or rest houses, 
every 20-30 kilometers. 
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Runners (called chasquis) stationed at short intervals 
along the road transmitted orders and information at in- 
credible speeds. Early Spanish chroniclers record that a 
message could be sent from Quito, Ecuador, to Cuzco, the 
Inca capital, and back in 12 days — a 4,500 km round trip. 


The journey from Lima on the coast to Cuzco in the 
mountains, about 670 km of rough road, took three days, 
meaning an average speed of 10 km an hour. Fresh fish 
from the ocean was taken to the royal table in Cuzco in 
two days, according to several early writers. 


Garcilaso de la Vega notes that smoke signals by day 
and fires by night relayed exceptionally important news 
at a speed of 2,400-3,200 km in two or three hours. 


While pre-Inca roads are known to have existed, it 
was the great Inca reformer and lawgiver Pachacutec Yu- 
panqui (c. 1400-1448) who started the highway system, 
later completed by his son and grandson. 


Suspension bridges, some 60 meters long, spanned the 
Andes’ mountain chasms. Made by braiding countless 
jungle vines into huge cables, these bridges could easily 
be destroyed, though Inca law prescribed the death penalty 
for such an act. 


Had the Incas themselves cut these vital bridges as 
soon as Francisco Pizarro and his band of Spaniards in- 
vaded the central Andes, history might have been dif- 
ferent. — EDITOR 


MARCH 8, 1927 — Prof. A. F. Tschiffely, an Argentine of Swiss parentage and professor 
of math and physics in London and Buenos Aires, stayed a week lecturing in Cristobal, 
Panama, and planning for the remainder of his journey from Buenos Aires to the States. 
To date he has ridden some 6,000 miles, reached an altitude of 17,000 feet, met presidents 
and painted Indians. On April 23, 1925, the professor, having purchased an 18-year-old 


horse for $2.50 from Patagonian Indians. . . 


dick, flew to Buenos Aires, Argenti- 

na, to reenact the famous Tschiffely 
ride. After talking the Creole Horse 
Breeders Association into lending him a 
horse, he set out in July across the dusty 
wastes of Argentina, Paraguay and Bo- 
livia. Eleven months into the historic 
journey, his horse, Tupé, bolted over a 
cliff in central Bolivia and plunged to 
its death. Roddick escaped unscathed. 

My friend, David Taylor, and I planned 
to join Roddick for the trek over the 
Andes, and in spite of the disaster, I was 
not going to let the project die with Tupé. 
We decided to pick up the journey on 
foot since I had lost faith in South Amer- 
ican quadrupeds. 

The theme of the journey now under- 
went a major overhaul. Instead of going 
north via the Tschiffely route, David and 
I would take on the Royal Inca High- 
way, the 2500 km stretch of the ancient 
roadways that crosses the roof of the 
world between La Paz, Bolivia, and Qui- 
to, Ecuador. 

Still a link-up with Roddick’s ride seem- 
ed desirable, so it was from south of La 
Paz that we commenced the new trek 
heading north towards Cuzco. 

Many sections of the road no longer 
exist; other stretches are barely visible. 
We trudged along, sometimes for days, 
looking for traces of the ancient ways. 

Even Cuzco has forgotten the royal 
road, though it’s there, creeping out of 
the backside of the city, marked by noth- 
ing but a refuse dump. Clear of the town 
it becomes the hard core for a dust road 
that wanders lamely towards a great bar- 
rier of distant peaks. 

Limatambo is the first landmark. Here 
are the remains, still in fine condition, 
of the Inca temple of Tarahuasi which 
also served as a tambo, a kind of high- 
way service station for travellers on of- 
ficial business and their beasts of bur- 
den. Refreshment today is available from 
a less majestic edifice festooned with 
Coca Cola signs. 

A few days later we strode into the 
Apurimac Gorge, a contortion of nature, 
where the ancient bulwarks of an Inca 
suspension bridge have survived the ra- 
vages of time. The bridge, once the great- 
est in all Peru, has since been immor- 
talized in Thornton Wilder's novel, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. Inca bridges 
varied from pontoon rafts to one-man 
baskets that could be pulled along a rope 
cable across narrow ravines. Some sus- 
pension walkways spanned 60 meter 
gaps. 

Following the gorge, we wound upwards 
through a landscape reminding me of 
Northumberland and came upon the 


[: 1976 my colleague, Gordon Rod- 


CHRIS PORTWAY, of Sussex, England, is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society. 


— The West Coast Leader, Lima 


historic sun temple of Vilcas-huaman. 
Far more dramatic than Tarahuasi, and 
known as “The Hawk’s Sanctuary,” it 
stands alone in its glory, atop a 3,700 m 
plateau overlooking the Vischongo River. 
A massive pyramid surmounted by dig- 
nified steps, it rivals Machu Picchu 
though its isolation is more profound. 


Camping by night and trekking by day, 
we passed Ayacucho with its pre-Inca 
ghosts. Not until Lake Junin, in the cen- 
ter of the country, did the royal road re- 
appear. Not far from the modern dam 
that now subdues the Mantaro River are 
the ruins of Bonbon, along with the re- 
mains of another suspension bridge. This 
one-time Inca town was the hub of three 
roads though only one is now etched into 
the flat pampa of Junin. Many of Bon- 
bon’s stones have been removed, and all 
that remains is the dais, the foundations 
of houses in and around the immense 
plaza, and grazing sheep. 


From Yanahuanca onwards, we some- 
times were able to borrow horses and 
join bands of horsemen moving north- 
wards to neighboring communities. More 
often we were forced to negotiate — 
against the often more profitable task 
of potato-carrying — for transportation. 
With a horse or horses carrying our 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: A 6.5-meter-wide section of the Royal Inca Highway crosses the coastal de- 


sert in northern Peru. 


BELOW: Inca-style foot bridges still span Andean gorges. 


CHAIS PORTWAY limps along the Inca road above Pomabamba. 


loads, we trudged on, battling for breath 
in a rarefied atmosphere. 

From the Yanahuanca Valley, the roy- 
al road winds north for more than a 
hundred miles to the town of Huari. 
Now easily visible, the great artery shifts 
construction to suit the terrain and gra- 
dient; tunnelling through outcrops of 
rock or changing its surface from grass 
to stone to well-laid steps as it proceeds 
on a course like no other road in the 
world. 

At Huarautambo, we remained three 
days, sleeping at night on the floor of 
the village school and, by day, exploring 


Apacheta Rumi 
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the pre-Inca and Inca ruins which dot 
the hillside. Only the previous year, the 
village schoolmaster discovered a cavern. 
We marvelled as we squeezed into the 
dark, damp interior to see piles of de- 
formed skulls never looked upon by for- 
eign eyes. It was here too that we heard 
tales of buried Inca treasure — the same 
tales that obsess those who live along 
the road. 

Gringo treasure hunters, it seems, are 
immune from the wrath of the gods, and 
David and I were involved in a midnight 
tryst with a Peruvian who swore he had 
seen the tell-tale ‘gold light’ way up the 


hill behind the village. All night we dug 
with our informant standing idly by and, 
of course, found nothing. Skulking back 
to our sleeping bags, we had to brave 
more potent earthly jealousies and vil- 
lage wrath as the faint glow of dawn tint- 
ed the sky. 

We were now deep in the mountains 
away from the most insignificant of 
towns. Ravaged by heat and cold, wind 
and rain, hunger and fatigue, we made 
erratic progress. The agonizing breath- 
lessness reminded us that in Inca days, 
relays of chasquis were able to transport 
goods and messages an average of 400 


Bar Hopping Along the 


In ancient times, landmarks, such as rivers, 


mountain passes and snow-capped peaks, 
were believed to be gods. Upon reaching a 
sacred site the traveler would perform the 
Apacheta Rumi (stone pile ceremony). This 
ritual consisted of stacking various stones 
one upon another and surrounding this with 
a circle of smaller stones. He would then 
pray to the god for a continued successful 
journey. 

When the Spanish arrived, they added 
Christian symbolism to the ceremony, and 
the name changed to Kaipim Cruz (“Here, 
there is the cross”). In the Peruvian Andes 
this custom is still practiced in the isolated 
mountain passes where a cross or small cha- 
pel marks the sacred spot. The traveler finds 


Inca 


km a day. The run between Cuzco and 
Quito was less than a week. Our Euro- 
pean deficiencies were showing. 

On to Tuncacancha and its Inca ruins, 
the hot springs near Pilcocancha, and 
the vast complex of Huanuco Viejo with 
its great fortress and temple spread out 
on a plain. Starvation wasn’t the only 
threat. The weather turned bad. Ap- 
proaching the township of La Union, a 
murderous downpour struck and, in spite 


jamarca with brief sojourns in pueblos 
like Ichocan and San Marcos. 

One of history’s great stories relates 
the small Spanish army’s defeat of the 
Incas and the murder of their leader 


of protective clothing, soaked us to the *«, . 


skin in seconds. Eager to reach La Union, = 


we recklessly attempted to ford a river 
after nightfall. Too late to turn back, 
we discovered it was in flood. The swirl- 


ing torrent swept us downstream, and | 


it took all our strength to reach the op- 


posite bank. A tiny farmhouse became ~ 


our refuge for the night as we dried off 


in warm hay amongst a smelly assort- fy 


ment of pigs and chickens. 

Another week of marching and we en- 
tered Huari, with the landmark of the 
tambo of Torococha behind us over the 
valley of the Taparaco. In Chavin de 


dard of driving in South America adds 
to the deadly nature of riding a route 
lined with a forest of crosses to commem- 
orate those who have plunged into the 
bottomless chasms. 

The major Inca relic in Ecuador is the 
fortress complex of Ingapirca, on the way 


* from Cuenca to Canar. We trekked be- 


tween the two towns, observing the hea- 
vily excavated site en route, but found 
no royal road. 

And so down the valley of the volca- 
noes from Riobamba. An attempt to 


= reach Mt. Sangay, that claimed two Brit- 


ish lives last year, foundered in typical 
Ecuadorian mountain rain and a morass 


mn of jungle that defeated our machete on- 


Huantar, the mecca of an earlier civili- "3s ; 
zation, we scrambled into the back of a gx 
crowded lorry — a refuge from the heavy Wa&: 


rain. 


es in a muddle of horsetracks. Searching 
for traces, we Jocated sections traversing 
the crests of high hills above the towns 
of Piscobamba, Pomabamba and Sihuas 
with a line of pre-Inca forts to mark 
the way. 


While we were in Pomabamba tasting 


the fruits of urban living, a particularly 
vicious murder was committed, remind- 
ing us of other ever-present dangers in 
these remote parts. We also heard re- 
ports that cattle thieves infest the nor- 
thern Peruvian Andes. 

Between Sihuas and Huamachuco, we 
roamed through vast stretches of wil- 
derness and scenery of dramatic beau- 
ty. Villages spring up as we approach 
Huamachuco and remnants of battle- 
fields long ago haunt the barren slopes. 
But the royal road is nowhere to be 
found. We enlivened the long slog to Ca- 


Road 


a stone and places it on the ground in front 
of the marker and prays for a safe journey. 


In other Andean countries, the ritual has 
been modified even further. In Colombia, 
burnt-out headlights from automobiles have 
replaced the stones. In Argentina, it is wine 
bottles. Despite the variations and Christian 
symbolism, the meaning is still the same as 
Apacheta Rumi. 


The Apacheta Rumi or Kaipim Cruz ce- 
remony is fast disappearing in the face of 
paved highways and “modern” civilization. 
But in the Andean city of Huancayo in Peru, 
the term “kaipim cruz" has become a ‘slang 


expression meaning “to stop for just one 
more drink.” 


Beyond Chavin, the royal road vanish- 2 = 


RIVER Crossings, an illustration from Garcilaso 
de la Vega's “Royal Commentaries of the Incas," 
published in Lisboa, 1609. 


Atahuallpa — a most senseless act of 
treachery. The ransom room (which ac- 
tually is a substitute) lures travellers to 
the pleasant town of Cajamarca. 

Riding vehicles that had no right to 
be on any road and moving along dirt 
tracks that would have made a tank dri- 
ver blanch, we sampled, for a time, the 
coastal highway to Tumbes. The stan- 


slaught. 
That we might perish in the snow and 
bitter cold or fall down one of the cre- 


.. vasses that criss-cross the glaciers be- 
came a distinct possibility. Our first 


night out, when we missed the refuge 
hut, we were forced to sleep in the open, 


{ shivering with cold and apprehension. 


The tarmacked Pan American Highway 
that has taken over from the royal road 
led us into Quito, the most delightful of 
capital cities, where we remained a week. 


Again we had only ghosts like the vic- 


' tims of Atahuallpa’s murderous revenge 


against his Indian prisoners at Lago Ya- 
guarcocha (‘Lake of Blood’) beyond Iba- 
rra. Robbed of most of our money and 
our tent, we spent nights on the hard 
floors of railway stations, police cells and 
anywhere we could scrounge a pad and, 


a in this way, traversed the lush territory 


of Colombia. 

At Popaydn, we stayed a week at the 
home of an English artist living among 
the most charming of ‘banditos’ I have 
ever had the pleasure to befriend and, 
with the end of July, entered Bogota. 

While David continued by bus across 
Venezuela bound for the West Indies, I 
flew home in a DC 10. The big aircraft, 
as it came in to land at Caracas Inter- 
national Airport, flew low over the foot- 
hills of the Andes, and my eyes searched 
in vain, not for lost cities, but for a lost 
riad. oO 
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First Down the Maranon 


by John Wasson 


THE RIO MARANON is one of the principal south to north 
flowing rivers in Peru. From its source 3,600 meters high 
in the Andes it tumbles 400 kilometers through precipi- 
tous canyons before slackening its pace at the periphery of 
the Amazon jungle. After 1,600 kilometers it meets the 
Ucayali and together they form the Amazon River. Al- 
though there have been numerous raft and kayak expedi- 
tions on the lower sections of the Rio Maran, this is the 
first descent from the source. 


Members of expedition: John Wasson, Tom Fisher, 
Steve Gaskill, and Ellen Toll. All are from Colorado, U.S.A. 

Equipment: Three Hollowform River Chaser kayaks 
(made of flexible plastic instead of fiberglass to resist 
boulder damage). A 7-man (3 meter) raft of nylon and 
neoprene which was rowed by Ellen with the supplies. 

My log reads: 

July 12, 1977 — Lima to Huanuco by bus. 

July 13 — Huanuco to Bajios by truck. 

July 14 — Put in near Rondos (No. 1, see map) at the 
confluence of the Rio Nupe and the Rio Lauricocha. This 
is the beginning of the Rio Marajion. To Quivilla it re- 
mains a beautiful small clear river for kayaks only. Best 
is to put in at the first bridge below Pachachaca Canyon 
(No. 2). Many difficult tight rapids. Beautiful! 

July 16 — Our first major portage (2 kms) through 
Pachachaca Canyon. Absolutely unrunnable at any water 
level. River runs underground for about 1 kilometer. 
Portage on left. 

July 17 — Class 3 and 4 water with some 5 in beautiful 
canyon. Several short portages for the raft and a few for 
the kayaks. 

July 20 — We arrive in Quivilla. We send Ellen and 
the raft by truck to Chingas via La Union and Huari. This 
part of the river is just not suitable for a raft. 

July 22 — Start of the kayak-only run. Just 3 kms 
below Quivilla we have to portage (1 km) around the 
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“Culquish” (No. 3), otherwise the river is relatively easy. 

July 25 — We pass under the foot bridge below Chavin 
and begin running beautiful class 3 and 4 rapids with one 
portage. In the PM we reach the most difficult and dan- 
gerous section (No. 4) of the river we have seen. The river 
drops about 50 meters in a space of % kilometer. We 
make a difficult portage through the narrow canyon that 
surely would be unrunnable and not portagable at higher 
water. 

July 27 — For 2 days we have run continuous class 4 
and 5 rapids with many short portages. Two beautiful 
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A VIEW of the Marajion from hilltop ruins. 


canyons. The second is named “Canyon of the Two Amer- 
icas” (No. 5) due to the shape of a large landslide above 
the river. 

July 29 — We arrive at foot bridge below Chingas. Ellen 
is waiting. She brought the raft and supplies down from 
Chingas on a 3 hour burro trip. We are very tired from 
the over 100 rapids we ran in the last 3 days. 

August 3 — Hard portage at rapids caused by a huge 
landslide (No. 6). Must be portaged. Would be extremely 
| difficult at high water. The river goes up against the wall 
on the right closing out the portage route, forcing one to 
| run the bottom rapid. 

August 5 — We flip raft on a cushion rapid due 
to scouting signals misunderstanding (No. 7). Arrive in 
Chagual near Aricapampa where road crosses the river. 

August 6 — We find a native balsa raft. We tie it to 
the raft and put the kayaks on top of it (No. 8). 

August 10 — After 5 days of moderate water we arrive 
in Balsas. 10 kilometers beyond is a rapid that needs 
scouting (No. 9). 

August 12 — We trade the balsa raft for some hand- 
woven bags. 

August 15 — Arrive in Corral Quemado. A large red 
suspension bridge crosses river. Tom and Ellen leave the 
river here and go back to Lima via Chiclayo. Steve and 
I decide to continue on. We join up with another raft 
running the lower Marafion. It is led by Lazslo Berty. 

August 16 — With the addition of the Rio Chinchipi and 
Rio Utcabamba the Marafion enters the jungle and the re- 
gion of the “pongos” (marrow canyons). The first pongo 
is Rentema (No. 10) and there is much turbulence and big 
water hydraulics. Outside of the pongos the river is flat 
and winding. 

August 17 — Unparalleled scenery and friendly natives. ‘ 
Good camping on beaches at low water. A new pongo has International Water Classification (general synopsis) 
appeared due to construction of the Peruvian oil pipeline 
(No. 11). Lazslo ignores our scouting signals and flips his 
raft. 


Class 1 — Flat water or minor rapids. 
Class 2 — Rapids of medium difficulty with no danger. 
Class 3 — Rapids big and difficult. 
August 19 — We take out at Nazareth. Next take out es ~ cso 
would be Iquitos some 1,000 kilometers away. Class 4 — Rapids very difficult and dangerous. 
August 22 — We reach Lima after a 244 day truck ride. Class 5 —- Unrunnable except by experts with sup- 


Treated well by South American Explorers Club in Lima. pert, 
Many enka P oO Class 6 — Completely unrunnable (i.e. waterfalls). 
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Los ANGELES 


Part Two: 
California 
to Peru 


by Ana and Bob Cook 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHORS 


Preparations completed, possessions sold 
and farewells said, Bob aud Ana Cook in 
their Jeep Wagoneer started down the San 
Diego Freeway on August 18, 1975. Their 
goal: The first vehicular east-west land cros- 
sing of the South American continent, 


Part I covered outfitting and the trial 
tests of the Jeep. Part II follows the Cooks 
on their journey through the jungles of 
Central America to Lima, Peru. 
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taking on the Amazon, we chose 

a route through Central America 
which would approximate jungle con- 
ditions. 

We weren’t disappointed. 

Hurricane Ida sprang up and blasted 
the coast as we crawled along in blind- 
ing rain and palm bending winds. Night 
after miserable night, howling winds tore 
at our jeep-top tent as we crept into 
our soggy bed. 

Inside the Jeep was hardly better. 
Water seeped in around the doors and 
windows — even the body joints. 

And the bugs! It’s not for nothing they 
call this stretch the Mosquito Coast. 

Unfortunately, these insects can’t read 
the labels on aerosol cans because, des- 
pite the guarantees, they bit through 
spray soaked sweatshirts, blue jeans and 
socks. We eventually learned from the 
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natives to wear tightly woven fabrics, 
and smokey fires helped ward off attacks. 

In the rare dry intervals, we visited 
the many impressive ruins of the Mayan 
civilization. On one of these trips at the 
remote site of Sayil, I felt a stinging sen- 
sation behind the right ear. Next day 
that side of my face swelled up. With 
each day the pain grew. My ear ached, 
and by the fifth day the whole right side 
of my body had become sore and limp 
— a prickly rash covered my head and 
neck. 

While Ana raced towards Belize (Brit- 
ish Honduras) to find a doctor, I craw- 
led into the back seat wincing with each 
bounce. 

Just inside of Belize, while passing 
through a small village, Ana spotted a 
thatched house with a sign that identi- 
fied it as a missionary health station. 

Not without certain medical reserva- 
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DURING THE rainy season, the magnificent Mayan ruins at Sayil can only be reached by four wheel drive vehicles. This isolated site is under the 
care of a native family whose only source of water is a 900 year old cistern behind this temple. 


tions, Ana went in to check it out — all 
in all, a fortunate decision. 

Waiting in line, the 25 villagers and 
I represented quite a range of afflictions. 
When my turn came, the Seventh Day 
Adventist doctor had little trouble mak- 
ing his diagnosis. The remedy — an an- 
ti-venom shot for a dangerous type of 
cave spider commonly found among May- 
an ruins. 

The sudden disappearance of the Mayan 
civilization in 900 A.D. has puzzled ar- 
chaeologists for ages. There is no evi- 
dence of war or migration. In light of 
my recent encounter with the local insect 
population I thought I might have the 
answer. For me the question was how 
the Mayans ever built a civilization there 
in the first place. 

When I had just about recovered from 
the insect bite, we camped one night by 
a small stream deep in the Yucatan 
jungle. Next morning, we woke to the 
sounds of rushing water — lots of water. 


From our tent atop the Jeep, we peered 
out into the grey dawn. Below and all 
around the Jeep swirled ugly brown 
water. Last night’s sparkling creek had 
disappeared. Gone also were the folding 
chairs, our cooking pots, everything — 
even the garbage. 

Slogging through the water, I hitched 
a cable around a medium-sized tree and 
sloshed back to the vehicle. The Jeep 
shuddered as the winch picked up the 
slack, then grudgingly inched forward 
towards the bank and up and over a me- 
ter and a half slope. 

A three-ton electric winch is a handy 
item, though we hadn’t expected to need 
it this early into the journey. Still, we 
had been equal to the challenge of the 
jungle — or so we thought at the time. 

Leaving the Yucatan, we passed 
through Guatemala City and were head- 
ing south when the cramps hit. I forced 
down some pills and while Ana took the 
wheel, crawled back into the back seat 


where I shivered under a pile of blankets. 
The thermometer registered 40°C (104°F) 
when Ana took my temperature an hour 
later. 

Back in Guatemala City, it climbed to 
41°C (106°F). I dimly recall waking up 
once more after this. A stranger in white 
was saying, “Forty-two degrees, at least 
we're catching it early.” 

Over the next few days we learned a 
lot about typhoid. It incubates in two 
to three days and is caused by contami- 
nated water — from wells and FLOOD- 
ED STREAMS. 

Of course I’d had a typhoid shot in 
the States, but it seems it is no good 
against the Central American strain — 
just great. 

The Darien Gap between Panama and 
Colombia is, for vehicles, one of the 
least hospitable 300 kilometers anywhere 
in the world. The Gap, as it is called 
for short, is the only missing link in 
the 30,000-kilometer Panamerican High- 
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way that stretches from Alaska to the 
southern tip of Argentina. 

There have been only two document- 
ed vehicular crossings of the Gap — one 
by the British in a 1972 expedition and 
the other by two Americans using spe- 
cially designed two-wheel drive motor- 
cycles (see “Two Wheels across the Da- 
rien” by Robert Cook, Off-Road Maga- 
zine, May 1976). 

In fact, however, neither the British 
nor the Americans actually drove through 
the Gap. Blocking the way is the Atrato 
Swamp, a vast expanse of ooze. Vehicles 
can drive around the swamp (421 km) 
or they can be boated across (20 km). 
The British used rubber rafts to ferry 
their Land Rovers; the Americans opted 
for native dugout canoes. 

Faced with these odds, we loaded the 
Jeep aboard a freighter and shipped it 
around the Gap to Colombia. 

The Jeep had taken quite a beating by 
the time we rolled into Lima, Peru. The 
19,367 kilometers had taken its toll and 
we needed time for repairs. 

Now began the long search for spare 
parts. Two weeks and I can’t remember 
how many repair shops later, I decided 
it would be easier and less costly to fly 
back to the States. 

In a blitz buying spree in Los Angeles 
I rounded up 175 kilos of auto parts. 
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ABOVE: While waiting for a boat to take us to Colombia we camped on a hill tor 3 weeks over- 
looking the Miraflores Locks in the Canal Zone. BELOW: Preparing to winch the Jeep out of the 
mud. Colombia mountain roads, we learned, have so-o-oft shoulders. 


That done, I started in on the infinitely 
more difficult task of disguising it all 
to look like ordinary tourist baggage. 

The hub and brake assemblies I stuf- 
fed into two handbags. That left two 
axle shafts which I slipped into a large 
map tube which I could sling over my 
back. Aided by a friend, I set off for the 
airport. 

In all these elaborate preparations I 
forgot the real obstacle — the metal de- 
tector. It went off like a monumental 
alarm clock, or maybe it just seemed so 
to my guilty mind. In any case, after 
a totally incoherent explanation that in- 
cluded references to Amazon crossings, 
I left the security guards mumbling to 
each other and boarded the plane. 

Exhausted and now staggering under 
the load, I forced a smile at an approach- 
ing stewardess. Another mistake. She 
sympathetically reached for the map 
tube which she little suspected weighed 
more than she did. Jerking back, the 
tube slipped off my shoulder and... 
Boom! It sounded like the landing gear 
going down. Heads appeared around 
seats. The pilot bolted from the cabin. 

Then breaking the awful silence the 
stewardess chirped sweetly, “My, but 
isn’t that heavy.” 

Back in Lima, we set to work over- 
hauling the Jeep, a two month job as it 
turned out. By the time we were ready, 
it was too late to make the dry season 
in the jungle. There was nothing to do 
but settle down and wait eight months 
for the next opportunity. 

Only 260 km separate Pucallpa, Peru, 
and Cruzeiro do Sul, Brazil. Completion 
of this small section would link the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic oceans and give Brazil 
an invaluable exit to a Pacific port. 


In 1965 the Organization of American 
States (OAS) created a subcommittee to 
push for construction of this vital link. 
But ten years later when the 5400-km 
Trans-Amazon highway reached Cruzeiro 
do Sul, Peru had not even begun the pre- 
liminary survey of its 130 km portion. 
Then Brazil cancelled construction of 
the final leg that was to line up with the 
Peruvian road. 

Unfortunately, every map published 
after 1965 shows this portion as “under 
construction,” deceiving hundreds of ad- 
venturers and travelers. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, This jungle is 
more remote and impenetrable than the 
Darien Gap. 

While waiting, we pored over maps, 
sought out experts, and scouted possible 
routes. The result — no way through to 
Brazil. Trails peter out in a tangle of 
overgrowth so thick that at times you 
find yourself walking on vines and mat- 
ted vegetation many feet above the 
ground. There is no way of getting a 
Jeep through, short of breaking it down 
and portaging it, piece by piece, across 
the border into Brazil. 


WE DROVE uy, 


and into Irazu Volcano in Costa Rica. 


At 3,300 meters, it is almost always 


shrouded in clouds which deposit a thin film of water on the fine pumice floor of the crater. 


Trying to find a passable route, we 
scrutinized NASA satellite photographs 
of the Madre de Dios jungle in southern 
Peru. On these we spotted a scattering 
of clearings in the jungle canopy that 
went all the way to the Brazilian border 
— apparently small settlements that 
might be connected by a trail. We also 
heard about a dirt road on the other side 
of the Brazilian border that might lead 
into the Trans-Amazon highway. 


These were certainly possibilities, and 
if all else failed, we reckoned we could 
always build a balsa raft and float the 
Jeep 800 km down the Madre de Dios 
river and into Brazil. 

In August of 1976, billows of dust 
pinwheeled behind the Jeep and the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean shimmered 
in the rear view mirror. Before us rose 
the Andes and 3,500 km beyond — the 
Atlantic Ocean. oO 


Next Issue: Crossing the Amazon 


Dots 


Update 


by Ursula Thiermann 


YOSHIHARO SEKINO, a 29 year old 
medical student, was the first to en- 
ter the Pantiacolla jungle region to in- 
vestigate the ‘dots’ after their exis- 
tence was publicized in the South Ame- 
rican Explorer. He entered the area on 
foot fast November. 


lla, first seen in a 1975 NASA sa 
tellite photograph of a section of 
jungle in southeastern Peru, still await an 
adequate explanation at this time (see 
South American Explorer, October 1977). 

In recent developments, Yoshiharo Se- 
kino, a 29-year-old Japanese medical stu- 
dent, returned to Peru in November 1977. 
His plan was to fly over the dots at low 
level, then enter the region on foot for 
an on-site investigation. 

Yoshiharo left for the Pantiacolla jun- 
gle a few days after his arrival and there 
has been no further contact with him 
since. 

So far, there have been only two flights 
over the dots. Dr. Carlos Neuwshander, a 
physician from Arequipa, Peru, and Joan- 
ne McMillan, an American photographer, 
flew over the dots in early September 
1977. Ms. McMillan took photos during 
the flight but left Peru immediately there- 
after. It is not known what, if anything, 
she captured on film. 

Yoshiharo also flew over the dots a 
month after Joanne McMillan, and 
brought back two rolls of film. Unfor- 


T HE intriguing “dots” of Pantiaco- 


LEFT: EROS satellite photo of ‘dots’ taken De- 
cember 1975. BELOW: The two Machiguenga In- 
dians who told Sekino they killed three explorers 
in 1970. In the foreground, some of the victims’ 
belongings. 
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MAP showing approximate location of dots 
which are individually 150-200 meters in diame- 
ter — the size of the Great Pyramid in Egypt. 


tunately, the roll of black-and-white shots 
was completely fogged due to a faulty 
lens mount, and the color roll developed 
later in Japan is, except for one shot, un- 
usable. 

The exception, however, shows a group 


of five light green, pointed, hill-like for- |, 


mations which stand out sharply against 
the dark green background of the sur- 
rounding area. 

To account for this marked difference 
in the covering vegetation, the hills would 
have to be made up of different mate- 
rial than the plateau on which they stand. 
After a close study of this photograph, 
Yoshiharo decided to return to Peru for 
a closer look. 

If anyone can provide an answer to 
the enigma of the dots, the odds favor 
Yoshiharo Sekino. He has been into this 
remote area several times, and in 1973, 
was the first outsider to make contact 
with the Machiguenga Indians who three 
years earlier stoned to death three ex- 
plorers. 

Yoshiharo, after four trips into the 
area, succeeded in meeting the killers, 
taking their pictures and salvaging a 
few of the victims’ belongings. By his 
own account, Yoshiharo speaks the Ma- 
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chiguenga language passably and is on 
friendly terms with several Indian fami- 
lies in the region. 

Nevertheless, we should have heard 
from Yoshiharo Sekino several weeks 
ago. Before leaving for Pantiacolla, he 
said he planned to return to Lima imme- 
diately after flying over the dots and he- 
fore going in on foot. When he failed to 
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appear, we assumed he had decided to 
enter the area right away. Even then, 
he expected to reach the dots and return 
in a little over a week. He is now long 
overdue. 

An American expedition is scheduled 
to go into this area in late March. We 
will report on the outcome in the next 
issue. Oj 


MACHIGUENGA Indian youth who befriended Yoshiharo Sekino. 
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The Booby 


by Joanne Omang 


HE boobies have sky blue feet. 

The last thing you’d expect on a 

bird the size of a penguin, a sort 
of duck-shaped kiwi, or for that matter 
on anything else. In April they were 
honking (females) and whistling (males) 
— or was it vice versa? — by their nests 
as we went tromping by. 

Nearby were nesting giant frigate birds, 
and they flew off and puffed out enor- 
mous red balloons at the throat. And 
there were birds all over the place, mock- 
ingbirds that see you afar off, cock their 
heads to watch you watch them, and 
then — fly closer. They want a better 
look. 

Ever been nose to beak with an un- 
caged bird? With dozens of uncaged 
birds? Ever had a bird check you out 
beak to nose and then go back to wash- 
ing its crab, pulling its worm; using a 
twig on insects. 

The birds filled up the spaces they 
found when they got there, 600 miles 
from the mainland off Ecuador, and one 
vacancy was for woodpeckers. Well, the 
Galapagos didn’t have any woodpeckers, 
but they had a few extra finches... so 
the finch (one of the 13 kinds of finches 
on the islands) figured out its own way 
to get those neat bugs in the bark. Pro- 
bably ‘keeps a lot of trees alive too. 
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And what weird trees. Silver gray, 
ghosty trees, prickly pear cactus 20 feet 
off the ground on top of a hairy tele- 
phone pole. 

And fierce, fierce burr bushes. The 
burrs that got there in the first place 
were pret-ty tough, all that salt water to 
float through, and their descendents vir- 
tually attack you and burrow in. All they 
want is a free ride somewhere else, any- 
where else, and you take them whether 
or not you want to. 

Then there is the water. The water is 
cool, the color of a California swimming 
pool and just as clear but it doesn’t hurt 
your eyes, and it’s full of fish. Someday 
I’m going to get a prescription mask so 
I can see them. Even as blurs of color 
they are psychedelic fish. 

It’s also full of langosta, a clawless 
lobster, which you will have for dinner 
if the captain is lucky or if you are dar- 
ing and lucky (the captain is already 
daring but he doesn’t know it). 

They don’t use traps, apparently be- 
lieving that to catch one by hand is a fair 
fight. It just seemed natural that he 
should dive down and get one for din- 
ner, and so should we... and the other 
fish just jump onto the hook, no bait 
needed, What’s that shiny thing? and 
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glom, lunch. We are all just links in the 
chain. 

The water is particularly fine after a 
couple of hours trotting over the burn- 
ing sands. The birds nest and survive 
with iguanas and lizards on little more 
than blasted earth, with burrs for com- 
fort — all are survivors and somehow 
they live together. And they look at us 
plodding along, another new arrival: 
What territory will we take from them, 
what will we give for them to use? 

It’s the same in the water. The sea 
lions want to play. They jump in your 
arms, they bump you and whiz off, they 
bob up and down in the water like kids 
trying to see at the parade, they have 
very large brown eyes. 

And they play around the boat at night, 
while you’re sitting on the cabin hatch 
because there aren’t any chairs or ben- 
ches. 

The one bulb over the foul-smelling 
galley lights up a square of water on 
each side of the boat, and they zoom 
past like torpedoes and leave glitter in 
their wakes. And you lean over and call, 
like an idiot, calling a sea lion? Make a 
noise like a carrot, my father used to 
say about getting to see the rabbits. But 
you call inanely, “Here boy, psst psst, 
psst, c’mere, here boy.” 

Maybe the next time he comes around 
the boat, circling it like a boxer, he has 
his head out of the water, backpedaling 
like a motorboat. And again the blue 
glitter in the wake... 

Then come the dolphins. You're chug- 
ging along from one island to the next, 
and it’s hot and you’re thinking that the 
inside left calf is less red than the inside 
right calf so you put it out there where 
the tarpaulin shade ends usually as the 
boat bobs, and somebody yells, look, 


look! 
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There they are, curving out and down 
and out again, riding the bow wave, noth- 
ing moving but the tip of the tail. Fif- 
teen, sixteen feet long they seemed, back 
scratched or scraped like a badly eras- 
ed blackboard, three or four of them ar- 
ranged just under the bow so you can 
see them right before the water curl 
turns white. 

They peel off and vanish behind, God, 
I hope the propeller doesn’t get them. 

Fifteen minutes later another batch, 
but it’s the same one there on the right, 
I remember his scratches... pretty soon 
you stop taking pictures and they’re still 
there, and then later you sort of check 
back and they’re sometimes there, some- 
times not. 


The next day you expect them. A privi- 
lege once extended becomes defined as 
a right. 

Obviously, the whole place is a privi- 
lege. Finding out how to get there is a 
labor of love and it probably should stay 
that way. Get there anyway somehow. 
And if you have to wait a couple of days 
in Quito, just think about the blue-foot- 
ed boobies and how long they’ve been 
waiting to see you. 
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Getting There and Around 


Reserve the flight from Quito the min- 
ute you get to that city for the following 
week, month, or whenever you can. 
Round trip. The plane leaves Friday and 
returns the following Tuesday or Friday, 
but stay at least a week. Getting there 
is the hard part. Be persistent. Even if 
they say the plane is full, go to the air- 
port at the appointed time and beg, cry, 
wheedle; no place to be dignified. Once 
you get there, scramble for the public 
bus — ferry — bus to Academy Bay (Puer- 
to Ayora, Santa Cruz), which takes about 
an hour. If there are lots of people on 
the plane, try to arrange with some of 
them you like (total six maximum) to 
rent a boat together. While one of you 
finds a place to stay (about two choices; 
ask for the hosteleria with the restaurant, 
$8 a night but worth it), others go di- 
rectly to the dock area and negotiate with 
the boat captains. The going rate is run- 
ning about 2000 sucres per day plus 130 
sucres per day for food, or about $16 
for each of the six persons per day. 
Visit each boat first. You'll be living on 
it for five days or so. None have running 
water, few have a place to sit even. If 
you get the food, too (and I advise that), 
insist the captain not bring much rice, 
potatoes, noodles and other starch or 
that’s all you'll get. We brought our own 
drinks; insisted on vegetables. There was 
no fruit. Bring bottied water. The visit 
is very, very hot and very sunny so bring 
sun-block cream, hat, longsleeved shirt 
and pants or you'll burn to a crisp. All 
this you do the p.m. of the day you arrive. 

I can’t emphasize enough the import- 
ance of birddogging your reservations; 
check and recheck at every opportunity. 
Boats may not run in September. “Ga- 
lapagos Guide” in English by Alan White 
and Bruce Epler is available in Quito or 
the Islands. Darwin Research Station — 


not to be missed. 
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Last Stop Before the Horn 


Where: The Falkland Islands (Spanish: 
Islas Malvinas) are in the south Atlantic off 
the coast of Argentina, about 480 km 
northeast of the Straits of Magellan. Before 
the building of the Panama Canal, they were 
the major coaling and repair ports for ves- 
sels rounding Cape Horn. 

Their official address is latitude 52°S, lon- 
gitude 59°W, putting them about as far 
south of the equator as London is north. 


What: A British possession since 1833, 
the Falklands are inhabited by 2,000 people 
and some 645,000 sheep. The land area 
(12,000 sq. km — about the same as that 
of Northern Ireland) is divided among the 
two large islands (East Falkland and West 
Falkland) and many smaller ones, the major- 
ity uninhabited rocky outcroppings. 

About half the islanders live in Stanley, 
the only town, and the rest on scattered 
sheep farms. Almost all are of British des- 
cent and English is the language spoken. 


How: The Argentine state airline (LA- 
DE) flies to Stanley every Monday from the 
town of Comodoro Rivadavia on the Pata- 
gonian coast. You have to go to Buenos 
Aires first, though, to pick up a certificado 
de viaje from the foreign ministry at Arro- 
yo 1034. 

Ships travelling to the islands from Ar- 
gentina and the United Kingdom do not 
normally take passengers. 

The Falklands’ only hotel is the Upland 
Goose in Stanley with room for 32 guests. 
Daily cost per person is £10 (about $19) for 
rae and full board or £7 for bed and break- 
ast. 


by Esther Winkler 


In addition, a few families in town will 
lodge travelers for about £3.50 a night. 
Those headed elsewhere may camp or stay 
at sheep farms, or empty shepherds’ cot- 
tages. 

Unless you're fully equipped to live off 
the land, don’t arrive in the Falklands with- 
out arranging for lodging in advance. 

There are no banks, but the government 
treasury will change American dollars, Ar- 
gentine pesos and travelers checks. Currency 
is local government notes and British ster- 


ling. 


Why: The rugged and sometimes deso- 
late islands have an abundance of native 
wildlife, including more than 60 species of 
birds, seals, sea elephants, guanacos, hares, 
foxes and wild oxen. 

On the outlying islands where sheep have 
never been raised, native tussock grass (Poa 
flaballata) grows to a height of two to three 
meters. 

Five types of penguins — Macaroni, rock- 
hopper, gentoo, jackass and king — live in 
the Falklands. They can be seen at Sparrow 
Cave and the Volunteer Point nature re- 
serve. 

Within a day's travel from Stanley are 
Yorke, Rooky and Christian Bay beaches, 
home for gentoo and jackass penguins; Kid- 
ney Island, just outside town, is a sanctuary 
for rockhopper and Macaroni penguins, 
shorteared owls and numerous other birds. 
Port Egmont on Sanders Island is the site 
of Endents first fort on the island, built in 
1767. 

Roundtrip by float plane costs £30. 

The New Island nature reserve, said to be 


ABOVE: Sea Elephant enjoys the southern com- 
fort of a gravelly beach. 


the island’s finest, has lodging facilities for 
six persons at about £9 a day, bed and 
board; inquire at the Upland Goose. 

Seals, sea elephants and various penguins 
live at Volunteer Point, 25 km north of 
Stanley, For permission to enter and to stay 
overnight, see Mr. Osmond Smith at John- 
son’s Harbor. 

Since there are no roads outside Stanley, 
overland travel can only be done on foot, 
horseback, motorcycle or four-wheeled vehi- 
cle, Beaver seaplanes fly to all parts of the 
island for a cost of £4 for take-off plus 10p 
a mile 


When: Go to the Falklands in the sum- 
mer (October through March); otherwise 
land travel is nearly impossible. December 
and January is the penguin nesting season. 
Sheep shearing is done in November and 
December. 

The mullet and sea trout fishing season 
runs from September 1 to April 30. Natives 
say October, November, February, March 
and April are the best months. oO 


For more information: 


Write: The Secretary, The Tourist Board, 
Stanley, Falkland Islands. Read: The Falk- 
land Islands by I. J. Strange, published by 
David and Charles Newton Abbot, Dover, 
England, 1972. 

Birds of the Falklands by Robin W. 
Woods, published by Anthony Nelson, 1976. 
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Backpacking in Peru and Bolivia 


Hilary and George Bradt. A guide to 
the ancient ways and Inca roads. Bradt 
Enterprises, 1977. Revised edition, 58 pp., 
photos, line drawings, sketch maps and 
bibliography. US$2.50, UK£1.50, Aus$1.50. 

From: c/o S.N. Bradt, 409 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. USA 02115. c/o G.N. Bradt, 
Overmead, Monument Lane, Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks, UK, SL9 OHY. 

G. Mortimer, c/o Yugilbar, Rankine’s 
Rd., St. Andrews, Australia 37621. 


This nifty little guide covers the trails 
around the Cordillera Blanca and the 
Cuzco/Machu Picchu areas of Peru, and 
the Yungus region in Bolivia. Within a 
small space the authors have managed to 
cram in all the most important things 
a backpacker needs to know in order to 
see as much as possible with the mini- 
mum of hassle along the way. 

All the practical points are covered — 
immigration formalities now needed for 
entering Peru (e.g., tourists must produce 
an exit ticket); plus medical hazards, such 
as hepatitis and altitude sickness (soro- 
che); special equipment; where to ob- 
tain good maps locally; a timely warn- 
ing about thieves; also transport, food, 
places to stay, a glossary of Spanish and 
Quechua terms, a bibliography and a list 
of useful addresses. 

The core of this guide, however, is its 
unrivaled descriptions of the trails, which 
take the traveller literally step-by-step 
along the way. For each trail, there is 
an assessment of its difficulty, average 
time, climatic conditions to be expected, 
special equipment, and where to find 
water and the best camping sites. Advice 
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is woven into vivid descriptions of the 


landscape, people and Inca ruins. 
Altogether a useful little book — but 
watch out for the medical section, where 
a couple of remarks are downrighi mis- 
leading. Altitude sickness does not al- 
ways clear up “after 5-6 days” — some 
are stuck with their symptoms until they 
descend again. All the more reason for 
taking care in the ascent. And, unless 
you are looking for a super-quick escape 
from your problems, do not on any ac- 
count go into “a good ‘farmacia’” for a 
gamma globulin shot. 
— Sarah Early 
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Siidamerika 


By Martin Velbinger. A Comprehensive 
Guide for Travelers to South America. 
Verlag M. Velbinger, Miinchen 1977 
672 pp., maps, sketches and index. DM39, 
US$18.50. On sale at the club. 


Mindful of how maddening it is to 
have a book recommended and then be 
told you can’t read it — a warning. This 
excellent, beautifully-illustrated and high- 
ly recommended travel guidebook is in 
German. If you read German — buy it! 

It is a comprehensive introduction to 
South America for the traveler and aspir- 
es (successfully) to make a trip on this 
continent an insightful experience. If you 
don’t read German it will be coming out 
in English one day soon and we will 
then give it the glowing review it merits. 


— Ursula Thiermann 


EXPLORERS CLUB BOOKLIST 


The Fool’s Climbing Guide to Ecuador 
and Peru: A Work of Fiction and Pla- 
giarism 


By Michael Koerner. Buzzard Moun- 
taineering, 1976; 92-page booklet; map 
drawings; available from the author, 504 
Willets Hills, Birmingham, Michigan 
48009; US$2. 


I still never want to climb a mountain, 
but I’d like to meet Michael Koerner. 
Anyone who describes his own prose as 
“jn parts, inane” scores a lot of points. 

Even as a non-mountaineer, I can safe- 
ly say that this is not the definitive work 
on climbing in Ecuador or Peru. 

But it does look like an excellent in- 
vestment for the fireside explorer who 
would at least like to sound as though 
he’d climbed an Ande or two. 

The easy-going and often humorous 
style makes it extremely readable. It is 
also honestly informative to the point of 
being unnerving: “Go ahead and drink 
the water. They wash the dishes with 
it and you are going to get sick any- 
way...” 

Yet it isn’t all so flippant. Part one 
is basically concerned with survival in 
Ecuador, or rather Quito, before, in be- 
tween, or after climbs — an adequate 
summary of where to eat, sleep and con- 
tact fellow climbers. 

Part two is the real nitty gritty. It 
covers more than 20 of the more com- 
mon climbing areas in Ecuador and in- 
cludes basic info like location, altitude, 
route, method and equipment. 

Part three — you’d better read for 
yourself. 

Finally, there is a valuable appendix 
with, among other gems, wind and tem- 
perature charts and a coherent guide to 
basic first aid in the event of disaster. 

Like I said, it isn’t conclusive but it 
is certainly worth reading. 


— Loretta McLaughlan 


Prices indicated are for members only and represent a 15% discount over regular 
retail prices. Address inquiries to Club Librarian, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 1978 — 
Editor, John Brooks. USS13.60, S/. 1,768. 


DAILY LIFE IN comet PERU — by Jean 


ola. A well written account of the | Kendall. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
Thornton Wilder, 


EVERYDAY LIFE OF THE INCAS — by Ann|S/ 
A readable book 


— by 
USS1.27, S/.165. 


on the unique 


ANCIENT PERUVIAN TEXTILE DESIGN IN 
MODERN STITCHERY — by Ellen Jessen 
auUy, dpeninies and descriptive. USS$18.44, 


ECUADOR — by Victor von Hagen. A sy- 


THE FIRST AMERICANS — by G.H.S. Bush- 
nell. The pre-Columbian civilizations. USS 
9.35, S/. 1,215. 


THE GODS WERE KIND — b 
His first voyage across the 


Wm. Willis. 
acific by raft 


Descola. 
Colonial Period from 1710 to 1820. USS11,05, 
S/. 1,436. 


BERNARDO O'HIGGINS — by David Mitchell. 
The story of the farmer, soldier, and states- 
man who helped secure Chile's independence. 
USS4.25, S/, 552. 


THE KON-TIKI EXPEDITION — by Thor Hey- 
erdahl. The story of the famous crossing of 
the South Pacific by raft. USS3.43, S/. 445. 


STEAM IN THE ANDES — by Brian Faw- 
cett. A pictorial survey of railway history. 
USS11,90, S/. 1,547. 


COLOMBIA — by Keith H. Christie. A clear, 
thoughtful synopsis of the history of 
lombia from early times to the present. 
USS4.25, S/. 552. 


CRAIG au THE JAGUAR — by Kenneth 
ton. 
Andes. USS5.95, S/. 


AN ANGEL ON EACH SHOULDER — by 
William Willis. Account of his single handed 
voyage to Australia by raft in 1963. USS 
5.10, S/. 663. 
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story of high adventure in the} 1 
773. 


and fascinating culture of the Incas. USS 
11.90, S/. 1,547, 


ATAHUALLPA — by David Tipton. The sto 
as last independent Inca, USS4,.25, S/. 


CHECAN — The famed book on the archa- 
eotouson treasures of Peru. USS63.75, S/. 


PERU — by G.H.S. Bushnell. Peruvian history 

from the time of the first primative hunt- 

3 A the conquest by Pizarro. USS11.90, 
+ 1,547, 


HIGHWAY OF THE SUN — by Victor von 


Co- | Hagen. USS10.65, S/. 1,384. 


THE WORLD OF THE INCAS — by Wm. 
Prescott. For the first time, this classic 
Penal fully illustrated text. USS10.72, $/. 


THE GOLDEN MAN — by Victor von Hagen. 
The history of the Spanish, German, French, 
British, Portuguese, and Dutch search for El 
er in South America, USS14,20, S/. 


nopsis of the history of Ecuador. USS4.25, 
$/. 552. 


GUIDE TO LIMA — by J.€. Maguifia. USS 
2.40, S/, 312. 


PERU — by Fred Allert. A_ brief descrip- 
tion in English, Spanish, and German with 
numerous color prints. USS3.67, S/. 477. 


PERU IN PICTURES — by Robert V. Masters. 
Visual Geography Series. Information on old 
and modern Peru. USS3.82, S/. 496. 


PERU — A_ short comprehensive booklet 
on Peru published by the Pan American 
Union. USS1.27, S/. 165. 


LIMA AND ENVIRONS — by Gonzalo de 
Reparaz. USS2.12, S/. 275. 


THE STOLEN CHIEF — by Manuel Cordova- 
Rios and F. Bruce Lamb. The true story of 
a youth from Iquitos who was captured 
the Amal 


and became the leader of mahuaca 


Indians. USS6.37, S/. 828. 


in 1954, USS5.10, S/. 663. 


THE FOUR SEASONS OF MANUELA — by 
Victor von Hagen. USS4.42, S/, 574. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY — by H. 
Osborne. USS9.49, S/. 1,233. 


WHERE THE INCAS TROD — by Wallace 
G. Carter. USS13.21, S/. 1,717. 


FODOR'S SOUTH AMERICA — USS10.52, 
S/. 1,367. 


ANDINISMO Y GLACLIOLOGIA — by César 
Morales Arnao. USS1.68, S/, 218. 


THE FOOL'S CLIMBING GUIDE TO ECUADOR 


AND PERU — A Work of Fiction and Pla 
giarism — by Michael Koerner. A how-to 
pocketbook with maps. USS1,70, S/. 220. 


BACKPACKING IN PERU & BOLIVIA — A 
Guide to the Ancient Ways and Inca Roads — 
by Hilary & George Bradt. 2nd revised edi- 
tion. Fine description of trail and sights 
along the way. USS2.15, S/. 280. 


River Deaths 


Greatly enjoyed the first South Amer- 
ican Explorer. Being a river person, 
naturally I was particularly taken by 
your account of your high-water Uru- 
bamba trip — sounds great, and also 
answered a big question in my mind. 

You see, the only section of the river 
I had really had a chance to see was the 
section one sees from the railroad en 
route to Machu Picchu. I recall thinking 
that it looked very similar to a lot of the 
Apurimac and while I won’t say it isn’t 
runnable, I certainly wouldn't much care 
to run it in rafts in high water myself... 

I do have a question I am hoping you 
might be able to help with. 

I have heard of a German expedition 
of two persons who attempted some part 
or parts of the Apurimac during the 1976 
season. The names of the kayakers were 
Michael von Tobien and.Karl von Hauen- 
schildt, as referred to in the March 1977 
issue of the German canoe magazine, 
Kanu-Sport, in a column written by Her- 
bert Rittlinger. (Rittlinger did several 
South American rivers in a folding kayak 
in the later 30’s or early 40’s including 
part of the Maranon). 

The article says one of them was kill- 
ed (von Tobien, I think). However few 
details are given, and I have been try- 
ing to find out more details with no 
success. 


Jim Sindelar, Executive Director 
American Whitewater Affiliation 
Concord, New Hampshire 


There was indeed an ill-fated German ex- 
pedition to the Apurimac which ended in 
tragedy when both inflatable rubber boats 
overturned minutes after starting. 

Michael von Tobien, a 29 year old came- 
raman, and Karl von Hauenschild, a 25 year 
old architect, were thrown overboard and 
only von Hauenschild was able to reach 
shore. A two-day search failed to turn up 
Tobien's body, but his boat was recovered 
some two kilometers dowstream. 


Cacti 


I am interested in the globular or low- 
growing cacti of Peru, Chile, Bolivia and 
Argentina. At the present time I am try- 
ing to compile a distribution map for 
some of these species. The only difficul- 
ty I have found so far is information. I 
am interested in knowing the following. 

1. The distribution of the cacti of these 
regions, particularly the genera Neopor- 


Letters 


teria Neochilenia, Thelocephala (Chile- 
orebutia), Horridocactus, Islaya, Mila, 
Neowerdermannia, Pyrrhocacius, Acan- 
thocalycium, Austrocactus and Copiapoa. 
2. Information on persons who have 
collected these species in the past, like 
Philippi, Soehrens, Bacheberg, Werder- 
mann, Rausch, Lau, Ritter, Knize, etc. 
Any details of where they collected and 
localities and altitudes for their plants 
in order to help resolve questions of sy- 
nonymy of one species with another are 
very welcome. 
David Whiteley 
112 Moore Road 
Mapperley 
Nottingham, NG3 6EJ 
England 


Jeep Thrills 


Liked your first issue. Glad to see my 
fellow Southern Californians are about 
to push on through the jungle (“Jeep 
Across the Amazon” by Ana and Bob 
Cook), but Good Grief, your article didn’t 
even get them into Orange County, much 
less Brazil. 

When do we hear more? 


John Edwards 
Paramount, California 


Cutiberinni? 


In 1973 myself and a party of 12 others 
vacationed in Peru. Part of the trip was 
the usual tourist-oriented Cuzco and Ma- 
chu Picchu, but the other part of the 
trip consisted of driving over the Andes 
to San Ramon and flying from San Ra- 
mon to a mission situated on the Cuti- 


NB 


berinni River. Carrying tents and back- 
packs, we attempted to find Seward Falls, 
reportedly seventh highest in the world. 
We never did find Seward Falls. 

Despite this it was a fascinating trip. 
It was our first contact with tropical 
jungle and that part of Peru is relatively 
wild and inhabited by scattered small 
groups of Campi Indians and a few mis- 
sionaries. 

Have always wanted to return to that 
area but cannot come across any maps at 
all. Perhaps they do not exist. Any in- 
formation you may have on that parti- 
cular part of Peru is welcome. Has any- 
thing been done on the proposed nation- 
al park of the Cutiberinni? 


Gilbert G. Fidalgo 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


Attention Hermits 


The German illustrated magazine Stern 
is presently working on a series about 
the “Robinson Crusoe complex.” We are 
looking for Germans who like Robinson 
Crusoe lead a life withdrawn from the 
world. We've obtained your address 
from Ludmilla Tiiting who is head of the 
Globetrotters Club in Germany. 

Our request: We’re looking for people 
who have in some way met with Robin- 
son Crusoe’s fate and believe that such 
cases might exist in South America. Could 
you give us information on this matter? 

Ranier Fabian 
Stern 
Hamburg 


Macarena 


I would be glad to furnish information 
on the Sierra de la Macarena, perhaps 
one of the most interesting areas in Co- 
lombia and, like most parts of South 
America, being destroyed by mismanage- 
ment and encroaching colonists. 

I plan to return to la Macarena early 
this year. If anyone is in the area I 
would be glad to show them around. 


Robert M. Cappiello 
P.O. Box 613 
Monument Beach, Massachusetts 
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Weekend Trips 


Interested in spending the day on an 
anchovy fishing boat? Looking over the 
Nazca lines? Trekking through the coun- 
tryside? 

Starting in April, the South American 
Explorers Club will be sponsoring a 
series of weekend trips for members and 
friends. 

Those interested in going — or organ- 
izing — are asked to contact the club as 
soon as possible. 


Survival International 


Survival International is an organiza- 
tion existing to help aboriginal peoples 
protect their rights. This is a problem of 
extreme urgency, for many societies face 
the prospect of irreparable destruction. 

Procedure must vary with local cir- 
cumstances, but ‘there are two essential 
priorities. The first is to secure the rights 
of aboriginals to the land on which they 
live. The second is to provide knowledge 
and understanding of the outside world 
so that they can take effective action 
themselves. 

The danger to aboriginal populations 
has reached global proportions. Survival 
International’s immediate aims are: to 
carry out specific programs with threat- 
ened groups; to extend international re- 
sponsibility and action: and to publicize 
the problems and aspirations of all ab- 
original people. 

Survival International’s sponsors in- 
clude The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, 
Laurens van der Post, and Sir Peter 
Scott, while its executive board includes 
Professors Sir Edmund Leach and Claude 
Levi-Strauss, Robin Hanbury-Tenison is 
chairman. 

Anyone interested in joining Survival 
International (US$10.00 per annum), or 
finding out more about its work can 
write to: 36 Craven Street, London WC2N 
5NG, England. 
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Club Expedition 
May 22 — June 16, 1978 


Jack Miller is setting up a “climbers’ camp” with the 
South American Explorers Club, which will offer experienced 
climbers and mountaineers a chance to scale high peaks in 
Bolivia and pioneer new routes in the Illampu range. 

The Cordiliera Real in northern Bolivia has as many fine 
peaks as any range in South America; however, because 
logistics have always been formidable and because Bolivia 
is generally unknown to travelers, there has been very little 
climbing in the range. 

If there is a virgin 6,000 m peak left in South America, 
it probably lies in the Real. Rising from elevations of 600 m 
on its eastern, Amazon side, and more than 4,000 m on its 
western, altiplano side, the range forms a long backbone 
whose principal summits all lie over 6,000 m. 

Only the easiest and most obvious routes have been climb- 
ed, and a seemingly unlimited number of new routes at every 
grade wait to be climbed on snow, glacier, ice and rock (said 


to be red granite and as solid as that of Mt. McKinley). 

The benefits of a group base camp are lower travel costs, 
increased baggage allowance, simplified logistical support, a 
doctor and rescue capability and camaraderie. 

Although two or three professional high altitude guides 
will be available, it is expected that the majority of the par- 
ticipants will climb in their own teams, When applying, please 
indicate if you might want a guide on any climbs. 

Trip cost: US$735, total land cost (US$690 if more than 
15 participants); US$100 deposit due by March 30. 

Write Jack also for details on a special trek for non- 
climbers from the Bolivian altiplano down into the Amazon 
Basin which will take place at the same time: P.O. Box 4547, 
Aspen, Colorado 81611, telephone (303) 925-3371. 


Club Cabin 


Situated on private bay near Paracas 
in southern Peru; near National Reserve, 
the Candelabra Lines, guano islands, seal 
and condor habitats. Ideal for research 
teams, photographers, scuba divers or 
vacationers. Sleeps nine. Total rent per 
week: US$50 for members: US$100 for 
non-members (or equivalent currency). 
Write South American Explorers Club, 
Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru. 


Get It Straight 


ATTENTION MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS — 
Until we can afford to send you your copy of 
the South American Explorer in an envelope, 
we have no choice but to mail it out rolled 
up tightly. If your magazine snaps back at you 
when removed from its wrapper, we recom- 
mend the following to unfurl the curl: 

Place magazine cover-side-down on a_ thick 
newspaper, and iron. Our experts, after exhaus- 
tive investigations, have found “Cotton” to be 
the ideal temperature setting. Steam ironing 
has so far not proved satisfactory. 

This technique not only flattens your maga- 
zine, but heats it to a temperature suitable for 
reading on cold nights in the wild. 
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Argentine Wildlife Foundation 


More effective than a box car of bug 
spray and absolutely harmless, even 
friendly, the great anteater (Myrmeco- 
phaga jubata) has been chosen to sym- 
bolize the recently established Argentine 
Wildlife Foundation. 

Dedicated to protecting Argentine flora 
and fauna, the foundation published its 
first bi-monthly illustrated bulletin in 
Spanish in December 1977. This publica- 
tion is an impressive 25 pages with re- 
ports on future conservation projects, 
ecology news and articles on the Buenos 
Aires Zoo, Patagonia and, of course, the 
great anteater. 

For membership information write: 
Foundation Vida Silvestre Argentina, 
Florida 234, piso 5°, 1334 Buenos Aires, 
telephone: 46-8841. 


Maps and Charis 


Planning a trip to South America? 

First, figure out where you’re going — 
exactly where. Odd as it may seem, South 
America is probably the worst place in 
the world to get maps of South America. 

Anyone traveling overland — whether 
by river, vehicle or foot — can almost 
count on not being able to find the ne- 
cessary maps once here. 

The best idea is to purchase them be- 
fore you leave home. The club recom- 
mends the following: 


General maps depict the entire con- 
tinent at a scale of about 10,000,000:1, 
good for general planning. 

None we have seen are excellent, but 
the best of the lot are put out by The 
National Geographic Society (Dept. 87, 
Washington, D.C. 20036), John Bartholo- 
mew & Son (Edinburgh, Scotland) and 
Kiepert KG (Hardenbergstr. 4-5, 1000 
Berlin 12, Germany). 

The American Automobile Association 


also puts out a simple travel map, use- 
ful but not too accurate. 

For topographical maps, buy 1,000, 
000:1 World Aeronautical Charts, avail- 
able in most major cities of the world 
— except in South America. 

Aerial maps are best obtained from 
NASA’s ERTS satellite photo series. They 
come in four basic wavelengths and vari- 
ous color composites. Computer enhan- 
cement is available for an extra charge 
of about US$1,000 per map. 

Unfortunately, good road maps of in- 
dividual countries are difficult to find 
anywhere, although a limited selection 
may be ordered through the club (see 
list this issue). 

The club also has an assortment of 
trekking maps for Peru, including charts 
of the Inca Trail to Machu-Picchu, gen- 
erally unavailable abroad. Aerial photo- 
graphs of some sections of Peru are 
available from the club by special re- 
quest. 


Club Map List 


Country Map 


Venezuela Road map-topographic: 


Scale Price * 


(millions to 1) 


1.0 $5 


Road map and plan of Caracas 15 $5 


Colombia .- 
Ecuador 
Peru 


Road map-topographic 


Road map 
Road map 


Topographic map with roads 


2.0 $5 
1.0 $7 
2.0 33 
2.8 $4 


Road map; street maps of all major cities 2.2 $7 


Detailed map of Lima 
Chile 


Rozd map; street map of Santiago 


$5 
2.7 $5 


Road map; maps of all major cities; tourist 1.0 $8 


guide in Spanish 
Uruguay 


Road map; street map of Montevideo 1.0 $5 


Road map; street maps of all cities, but 10 $5 


Montevideo is poor 
Road map 
Road map-topographic 


Argentina 


Road maps of individual provinces with major 1.0 


2.0 $3 
4.0 $5 
$5 each 


cities (minimum order: 3 provinces) $5 


Street map of Buenos Aires 


Bolivia, Paraguay and Brazil will be available soon. 


(Note: All maps costing $5 or more have been investigated and approved by the South Amer- 


{can Explorers Club.) 


* This is price to South American Explorers Club members. Non-members add $2 per map. 
Also payable in pounds sterling or Peruvian soles. 


WANNA DEAL IN SOME GOOD SOUTH AMERICAN STUFF? 


We're looking for campus reps and retail store outlets to take orders 
for the South American Explorer. For info on a minimal risk dealer- 
ship and how to become a rep for the South American Explorer, write us 


(airmail) in Lima: 


The South American Explorers Club 
Casilla 3714 
Lima 100, Peru 


Pinch Proof 


The day you decide that a money belt 
is too uncomfortable to wear, the thief 
strikes. 

Equally safe and more convenient is a 
leg pouch (see diagram). Make it of 
strong, water-resistant cloth fastened with 
a zipper, Velcro or snaps. Use wide elastic 
banad(s) that won’t restrict circulation. 

Before cutting the material, measure 
carefully to be sure it holds passport and 
other documents. Try on fully-loaded 
pouch before sewing on the elastic — 
otherwise it may be too tight. 

If you're carrying a lot, make two! 

When properly made and worn, the 
pouch is invisible — a nearly impossible 
target for even trained robbers. Also ex- 
cellent for crowded markets, hostels and 
long bus, truck and train trips. 

To avoid having to open the leg pouch 
in public places, keep a small supply of 
money for immediate needs in a deep 
pocket. 

Make one yourself or order one from 
the Club (US$5 non-members; US$4 mem- 
bers. 

If ordering from outside Peru, please 
add 50 cents more to your check to cov- 
er postage charges. Allow two weeks for 
delivery. 


Medical Assistance 


Expeditions must be ready to deal with 
medical emergencies until the victim can 
get to a doctor. 

But in some cases, that’s when the real 
trouble starts. Language barriers and 
uneven medical standards can mean the 
difference between life and death. 

To avoid such disasters, doctors in 120 
countries have formed the non-profit 
International Association for Medical As- 
sistance to Travelers (IAMAT). All speak 
English and have had advanced training 
in North America or Britain. 

Persons joining [AMAT receive a phy- 
sicians directory, personal clinical record, 
world climate chart and a world im- 
munization and malaria risk chart. 

To join, write TIAMAT, 1268 St. Clair 
Ave. W, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M6E 
IB9. Membership is free, but donations 
are welcome. 
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Andean Albergue 


A three-bedroom adobe home in the 
village of Pilcomayo, Peru, is now avail- 
able for use by South American Explor- 
ers Club members. 


Located at 3,200 meters above sea 
level just five kilometers from Huanca- 
yo, the largest town in the central Andes, 
the house is an ideal base for anthropo- 
logists, climbers, scientists and hikers. 


The club’s “Andean Albergue” has hot 
water, a kitchen, fireplace, garage and in- 
terior garden. Individual rooms or the 
entire house are available on a short or 
long term basis. Make arrangements by 
writing or phoning the club. 


GRAN HOTEL 


BOLIVAR 


Lima, Peru 
P.O. Box 864 Phone 27-6400 
Cable Bolivaro 


At Plaza San Martin, the cultural 
and business center of the city. 
350 rooms and suites, fully air con- 
ditioned. French and creole cui- 
sine. Convention facilities. 


Permanently at the Bolivar, the 
Gold Museum of Peru — the most 
fabulous collection of all time. 


U.S. Representatives: 


South American Reps 
P.O. Box 39583 
Los Angeles, California 
Toll Free Number: (800) 423-2660 


(®) Member of Golden Tulip Hotels 
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Don’t Miss the Boat 


For travelers in the Peruvian jungle, 
the Ucayali River offers the only surface 
route from Pucallpa to the Amazon port 
of Iquitos. 


Launches, many with room for pass- 
engers, leave Pucallpa often. Arrange- 
ments must be made with individual cap- 
tains and costs vary from boat to boat 
according to the time the trip takes and 
the bargaining skill of the passenger. 


The Hilpar 8150, for instance, traveled 
the 1,036 km route in three days (in the 
rainy season with a strong downstream 
current). Per person charge was US$ 


Galapagos and Ecuador 


Lee Jones and Kimball Garrett will 
be leading a natural history tour to the 
Galapagos and Ecuador, August 3-17. For 
information on the trip, contact Aven- 
tura Natural History Tours, 503 No. Sier- 
ra Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90210 
or call (213) 276-6081. 


THE LIMA TIMES 


Peru's English Language Weekly 
since 1909. 


For News, Features and Entertainment. 


Annual subscription rates: In Peru S/. 
2,000. Airmail North and South America 
& Europe, USS40. Austraiia, Africa, Japan, 
USSS50. Seamail anywhere, USS25. 


Write: The Lima Times, Casilla 531, 
Carabaya 928, Lima, Peru. 


15 for passage, all meals and berth in a 
tiny two or four man cabin. 


Travelers should bring hammocks for 
daytime use, mosquito netting, water pu- 
rification tablets, canteens and food to 
supplement the rations of rice, beans and 
plantains. 

The 3,000 km descent to the mouth of 
the Amazon can be started by taking a 
ferry or cargo launch from Iquitos, Peru, 
to Leticia, Colombia, then taxi across the 
frontier to Tabatinga, Brazil. 

From there, boats leave constantly for 
Manaus, the Atlantic port of Belem and 
points along the river. 


Amazon Expedition 


Whitewater expeditions on the headwa= 
ters of the Amazon in the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Andes and Brazil 


Laszlo Berty 
3lo W. Grandview Blvd., “S” 
Erie, PA 16508 USA 


or write 9 “S7 
c/o South American Explorers Club 


University of California — Berkeley Expeditions 


Plant-Insect Relationships in Selected Tropical Species, Ecuador: 
July 15 — Aug. 6 (additional week possible). 


Dalechampia, a genus of twining vine with large white or purple flowers be- 
longing to the Poinsettia family, depends on certain types of bees for the trans- 
fer of pollen between flowers. 

Professor Grady Webster, U.C. Davis, has studied pollination in Delechampia 
in many countries in Central America. He will expand that work now to include 
research on seed dispersal and butterfly larvae predation in other species and 
genera found in an area of Ecuador ranging from thorn scrub to tropical rain 
forest. 


Participants should have some experience in botany or entomology. A know- 
ledge of Spanish or photography would be helpful. The assembly point is Quito, 
Ecuador. Minimum contribution: US$1,175. 


Vertebrate Ecology Survey, Guatemala 
Three weeks in March-April. 


The forests of Middle America are rapidly being destroyed through cultiva- 
tion and urbanization while the animal communities of many of these regions 
are still poorly understood. Dr. Carl Koford, of U.C. Berkeley’s Museum of Ver- 
tebrate Zoology, will survey the fauna of endangered regions of eastern Guate- 
mala, ranging from sea level to cloud forest and containing a rich assortment of 
tropical birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibians and fish. 

Participants will collect and preserve specimens for the museum and interview 
local Kekchi Indians about their knowledge of the animals under study. 

A knowledge of Spanish or photography would be helpful. Team members 
will meet in Guatemala City. Anticipated minimum contribution: US$1,100. 


Population and Ecology Study of the Vervet Monkey, St. Kitts Island, Eastern 
Caribbean 


July 8 - 30. 


The Island of St. Kitts in the eastern Caribbean is the home of approxima- 
tely 30,000 Vervet monkeys originally imported from West Africa in the 17th 
century and now occupying at least four distinct ecological habitats. The pur- 
pose of this project is to establish the number of monkey troops in each of these 
different habitats and to determine their size, age and sex composition as well as 
the interactions between animals of different troops. 

The project is headed by an interdisciplinary team from UCLA and U.C. Ber- 
keley: Dr. Frank Ervin, a psychiatrist, Dr. Donald Lindburg, an anthropologist, 
and Dr. Roberta Palmour, a geneticist. Participants will learn techniques first 
on laboratory monkeys maintained in permanent enclosures. They will then go 
into the field with local guides to record data on free ranging animals in either 
savannah or mountainous areas of the island. 

Camping and hiking experience and a knowledge of primates or ecology 
would be helpful. The assembly point is St. Kitts. Anticipated minimum con- 
tribution: US$975. 

For further information, write: University Research Expeditions Program, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 


Iowa Expedition 


Climbing in the Andes of Northern Peru, including an ascent of 6,768 meter 
Nevado Huascaran, is the focus of the Iowa Mountaineers 1978 Peruvian Expe- 
dition, July 1-23 or 30. 

Participants, led by John and Jim Ebert, will establish a base camp at 4,050 
meters, in Quebrada Honda, a two day hike from the town of Huaraz in the Ca- 
Nejon de Huaylas. 

From there, climbers may join the group’s nine or ten day Huascaran party 
or chose to climb a variety of peaks accessible from Quebrada Honda itself. Pos- 
sible ascents include Tocilaraju (6,032 m.), Chinchey (6,222 m.), Palearaju (6,110 
m.) and several others. 

iii Shipping, porters, camp food and some specialized equipment will be pro- 
ed. 

Fees are $310 for those planning to stay at the Quebrada Honda base camp, 
$150 for the Huascaran ascent and about $375 roundtrip airfare from Miami to 
Lima. Those interested in hiking or sightseeing only may take advantage of 
the reduced airfare without joining in mountaineering activities. 


For information, write: Peruvian Expedition, Post Office Box 163 (30 Pros- 
pect Place), Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 


EXPORT PROBLEMS? Try our ten 
years of experience in shipping handi- 
crafts and other goods throughout the 
world. We also handle personal gear 
for scientists, sportsmen and travelers. 


VISIT our offices and handicraft show- 
room at: Guillermo Prescott 540, San 
Isidro (Block 20, Av. Salaverry), Lima. 
TELEPHONE: Jim Plunkett, owner, at 
71-0448. OR WRITE: 


EXPORTADORES DEL INCA S.A. 


Box 6199 Lima, Peru 


OUR CRAFT SPECIALTIES include pri- 
mitive jungle art, handweavings, furs, 
ponchos and other Peruvian handi- 
crafts. 


AMAZON SAFARI CLUB 


Civilized tour to the wild... join us 
on our summer photo-nature safaris to 
the interior of the upper Amazon Ba- 
sin... we've tamed only the price. 
Comfortable hotels & lodges, most 
meals, airfare all included. Write for 
brochure. 


Amazon Safari Club, R.D. 1, Box 2V, Elverson, 
Pa. 19520. 
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News Shorts 


Pandora’s Bergs 


ICEBERGS dragged to warmer climates 
to provide fresh water may turn out to 
be Pandora’s Boxes of ecological disaster, 
according to a former Pentagon adviser. 

Speaking before the first international 
conference on icebergs, Lowell Ponte said 
that when brought to warmer waters, the 
island-sized iceberg would change to some 
degree the region’s wind and water cur- 
rents — producing unexpected climatic 
changes. 


He warned that nations might be 
tempted to modify regional weather pat- 
terns for selfish ends. 


Fur - Lined Diapers 


WHILE JANUARY 1978 birth statistics 
are lacking for Antarctic penguins and 
seals, the birth of another animal has 
been duly recorded. 

On January 7th, young Emilio Marcos 
Palma became the first human ever born 
in the Antarctic. Son of the head of the 
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Argentine military base “Esperanza,” he 
weighed a healthy 3.4 kg at birth. 

His father, Cap. Jorge Emilio Palma, 
called the occasion “a triumph for us 
Argentines.” 

Argentine president Gen. Jorge Rafael 
Videla cabled congratulations. 

Emilio’s mother, Silvia Morello, limited 
herself to saying, “I am perfectly fine and 
very happy to have given birth to the 
first Argentine in Antarctica.” 


It Was a Gas 


“WE'LL NEVER try that again.” 

So said Kingswood Sprott, 43, and Bill 
Spohrer, 46, climbing out of the gondola 
of their balloon after a terrifying trip 
over the Cordillera Blanca between Chile 
and Argentina. 

The journey started in January from 
Rio Blanco, Chile, during an earth tremor 
which registered four on the Mercalli 
scale. Strong winds took them off course 
almost immediately, and at 6,800 meters 


The Cuzco Amazonico Lodge consists of a aumber of 
huts made entirely of local materials: on one side is 
the river. on the other virgin rain forest. And what 
fuxuriunt, vibrant forest it is. You can walk for a 
couple of hours and wonder if you have scen the same species 
of tree Qwice. Every one scems to be different. A multitude 
of leaf shapes, and endless variety of bark textures a bewil- 
dering variety of shapes and sizes and different shades of 
green and brown, Even the root systems come in various con- 
figurations. though the characteristic butresses are the most 
eye-catching. The great forest giants vanish in the canopy far 
above. while at lower levels saplings and 
woody plants of all Kinds struggle for 


they were suspended motionless for an 
hour when the winds stopped. 


survival. 
Those who know the Amazon will confirm that 
hunters have .cleared large areas along that great 
river, but the Madre de Dios is less populated 
and less travelled. 
1 must have seen two or three hundred of the 
large, primitive birds in the space of about a 
mile! 
Other animals to be seen from the riverside inclu- 
de turtles basking on logs and, I'm glad to say, 
the occasional crocodile and caiman, The arca [ visi- 
ted is not far (as the macaw flies) from the famous 
Manu National Park. 
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NIGEL SITWELL, Editor 
(The International Wildlife Magazine 
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Cuzco Amazonico offers you the experience of a lifetime. 
Why don’t you come and see for yourself? 

The cheapest airfare to the Amazon Jungle. 

Only 25 minutes flight from Cuzco. 

Hand-made Indian palm cabins with private bathroom. 
Many different excursions. 

Special tours for scientific research. 


Informes y reservas: Lima— Av. Arequipa 4964 of. 202 


Teléfono: 162775 Lima 18 
Cusco— Procuradores 48 (Plaza de Armas) 
Acropuerto (Airport) 
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Sprott and Spohrer said their most dif- 
ficult moment occured when a valve on 
“Quo Vadis” caught on fire above Acon- 
cagua, the highest mountain in the hemi- 
sphere, some 7,000 meters above sea level. 

The flight ended when they touched 
down safely at Tupungato at the foot of 
the Cordillera in Argentina, 80 km from 
Mendoza, almost four hours after take- 
off. 

The flight has only been undertaken 
once before on June 24, 1916 by two Ar- 
gentines, Angel Zuloaga and Eduardo 
Bradley who averaged a height of 8,000 
meters. 
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Pension Miraflores 
Lima, Peru 


Relax in quiet residential area. 
Ideal for scientists, expeditions, 
and serious travellers. Per person 
cost per day USS6 plus 10% tax — 
includes generous breakfast and 
dinner at flexible hours. Regular or 
vegetarian meals, or cook your own. 
Other features: laundry service, 
storage facilities, van to handle 
your equipment and baggage. 
Phone in Lima: 467019, or write for 
reservations: Pension Miraflores, 
General Borgofio 280, Miraflores, 
Lima, Peru. 


Penguins Cool on Guano Harvest 


PERU’S LAST 300-400 Humboldt pen- 
guins (Speniscus humboldti) face a grave 
threat to their survival if the Peruvian 
fishing corporation, Pesca Peru, goes 
ahead with its plans to harvest guano on 
the islands where they live. 

After years of delay, Pesca Peru plans 
to resume guano (bird droppings used as 
fertilizer) collection in March off Mazor- 
ca and surrounding islands near the Peru- 
vian coast. 

U.S. biologist Dave Duffy, however, has 
requested that the company delay harvest- 
ing until the beginning of May when baby 
penguins will have learned to swim. 

Pesca Peru officials said the matter 
was under consideration, but the harvest, 
apparently, will go on as scheduled. 

Duffy also charged that fishermen liv- 
ing near the islands continue to hunt 
Humboldt penguins for their own con- 
sumption. 


A Goodyear for Fish 


ON THE ISLAND of Jamaica, old tires 
are now routinely rounded up and dump- 
ed into the crystal clear off-shore waters. 

What seems at first like just another 
ecological outrage is actually an experi- 
mental program to repopulate fishing 
areas by building artificial reefs. Old 
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tires, it seems, are excellent for this pur- 
pose. The rubber is virtually indestruc- 
tible, stands up well against wave action 
and currents, and provides an ideal me- 
dium on which algae, sponges, coral, and 
other organisms can grow. The artificial 
reefs quickly become habitats for fish 
which use the spaces in the tires to lay 
their eggs. 

Old tires were chosen over other ma- 
terials since they release no poisons or 
other contaminating agents into the wa- 
ter. The program also solved the age old 
problem of what to do with worn-out old 
tires. 

With help from the United States, the 
Goodyear tire company, Australia and Ja- 
pan, the Jamaican Ministry of Fisheries 
is now planning construction of three ad- 
ditional reefs in off-shore waters. 
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Palmolive 


THE ethnobotanical team of Mike Balick 
and Daphne Allon passed through Lima 
en route to a small settlement down- 
river from Iquitos, Peru. The team will 
study under-exploited tropical plants that 
show promising economic value, specifi- 
cally the Jessenia polycarpa. 


This palm tree bears a dark purple, 
almost black, fruit that has the shape 
and appearance of an olive, and indeed, 
the oil which can be derived from it is 
chemically akin to olive oil. In quantity, 
it could well represent a significant com- 
mercial value. 


The important difference between this 
and other studies is the approach to the 
problem of exploiting jungle resources 
without doing irreparable damage to the 
environment. 


Most schemes for jungle exploitation 
call for “clear cutting,” that is, the re- 
moval of all indigenous vegetation and 
replacing it with a single cash crop. This 
practice destroys the native flora and 
fauna, often irreversibly. 


Unlike other jungle trees, however, the 
J. polyecarpa grows in natural stands 
which often cover large areas. The oil 
they produce can therefore be exploited 
without damage to the delicate jungle 
ecology. 


La Brisa 


La Brisa is located in the heart 
of Peru’s Amazon Jungle near the 
Ucayali River — just five miles 
from the city of Pucallpa on Lake 
Yarinacocha. La Brisa offers: 


Rustic, fully furnished 
bungalows 
Jungle style restaurant serving 
local & international meals 
Lake front beauty — swimming, 
fishing & jungle tours 
A perfect base camp for your 
jungle excursions 
Cooling breezes and spectacular 
sunsets 
Prices to suit your vacation 
budget 
One to thirty-day river trips 

For reservations or more information, write: La 


anes Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 202, Pucallpa, 
ert. 
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News Shorts 


Continued... 


Rock Garden 


SCIENTISTS convinced that there is no 
life on Mars may have to rethink the 
matter in view of recent discoveries in 
Antarctica. 

In a frozen desert perhaps less hospit- 
able to life than the Red Planet, bacteria, 
algae and fungi were found growing in- 
side rocks by Florida State University 
scientists S. Imre Friedmann and Roseli 
Ocampo Friedmann. 

The scientists discovered the microsco- 
pic organisms inhabiting tiny pores and 
fissures in the stones — sheltered from 
the spartan conditions of the so-called 
“dry valleys” in Antarctica’s Victorialand. 

The porous rocks trap the little hu- 
midity available, they said, and sunlight 
filtering in warms the inside enough to 
make photosynthesis possible. 

In addition, the porous structure pro- 
tects the organisms both from drying 
winds and from too much solar radia- 
tion. 

With the exception of higher atmo- 
spheric pressure, these valleys have 
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climatic conditions similar to those found 
on Mars by the Viking probes. 

Although the Viking missions found no 
life on Mars, it may well exist hidden 
inside the rocks, suggested Richard 
Young, NASA director of planetary bi- 
ology. 

He called the life inside the rocks “a 
very suitable ‘mechanism to solve the 
problems created by an extremely rigor- 
ous atmosphere,” and suggested that fu- 
ture Viking missions, scheduled for 1986- 
88, carry rock splitting equipment. 


Angry Aucas 


A GROUP of Auca Indians in Ecuador kill- 
ed three members of a French survey 
team working for Cepe, the state oil 
company, in the jungle when they revol- 
ted against the work being carried out on 
their territory. 

The Ecuadorian government immedi- 
ately sent retired Captain Nestor Villalba 
into the area to negotiate with the In- 
dians. Captain Villalba first made con- 
tact with them over 30 years ago and is 
considered a friend. According to him, 
“The Aucas have been continually ced- 
ing ancestral territory and are fed up.” 

Apparently the Aucas have been at- 
tacking oil camps since the beginning of 
last year to steal food. They have threat- 
ened violence for some months if the 
search for oil does not cease. 

Captain Villalba has suggested that the 
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Aucas be given a protected zone; other- 
wise they will continue to attack. 

Their traditional area is between the 
Napo and Curaray rivers. 


Denizens of the Deep Freeze 


WHEN A television camera was sent 
down to take a first look under Antarc- 
tica’s 412 meter thick Ross Ice Shelf, two 
fish swam into view — proof that life 
exists in the frigid, sunless waters. 

The area under the shelf has been 
covered for at least 120,000 years, accord- 
ing to John Clough, science director of 
the University of Nebraska-Lincoln team 
that is doing pioneer research at a dril- 
ling site about 640 km from McMurdo 
station and 480 km in from the edge of 
the ice. 


Clough said the seabed was paved with 
small angular rocks, most less than 15 
cm long. “Also visible on the bottom 
were signs of life in the form of tracks, 
trails and burrows,” he added. 

An international scientific mission 
working at the site hopes to gather rock 
and sediment samples from the sea bot- 
tom as well as trap any plants or animals 
found in the waters below the huge ice 
sheet. 
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Personalized Field Trips to 
Central & South America 


For Information Write: 
Henry S. Puga 
World Wildlife Resources 
Pier 42 
The Embarcadero 
San Francisco, California 94107 


MEDICAL DIRECTORY 


Members! When you stop by 
the club, be sure.to pick up free 
of charge the current 1977 listing 
of English-speaking physicians in 
South America, approved by the 
International Association for Assis- 
tance to Travellers. Or write: 
IAMAT, 350 5th Ave., New York, 
NY, 10001, USA. 
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Garage of the Gods 


THIS COULD be the year Erich von Da- 
niken makes the cover of Time magazine. 

If all goes as planned, this controver- 
sial, bestselling author of “Chariots of the 
Gods?” will come back from an arduous 
three-month expedition to South Amer- 
ica this summer with conclusive evidence 
for his theory that Earth was visited 
long ago by “superior” beings from outer 
space. 

A tribal leader has whispered in his 
ear-something about some strange and 
wonderful ancient vehicles in an obscure 
underground cave — a cave, he says, that 
should be pitch dark but is, instead, fil- 
led with light. Von Daniken, who lives 
in Switzerland and travels around the 
world gathering evidence to support his 
theories, is understandably excited about 
this prospect of finding an ancient space- 
ship. 

“The priest has seen them and he 
doesn’t know what they are or how they 
work, says von Daniken, calmly puffing 
on his pipe. ‘He says they are some kind 
of machines left behind by the gods... 
So we'll go. And we'll see.” 

And then he'll try to get more people 
to believe his theories, just as he has 
done since the late 1960s, when his first 


bieri replied confidently that “any boat 
could have problems at sea.” 

The boat — 8.50 by 3.50 meters — is 
equipped with sails and a 200 watt radio 
apparatus for communications. 

The Italian expedition is to visit six 
points in the Shetland Isles in the search 
for proof about the existence of an An- 
tarctic civilization ten thousand years ago. 
The theory was outlined by Barbieri in 
his book “A Civilization Below Ice,” and 
now the expedition is going on to find 
signs to prove its existence. “We'll find 
them,” stated the head of the expedition 
confidently just moments before sailing 
for Puerto Williams, the first stop in their 
route. 

The six Italian explorers are to stop in 
three Chilean military bases in the An- 
tarctic plus another belonging to the U.S. 
They are to be supplied with food and 
fuel from the bases. 


— ANSA, the Italian news agency 


Valley of the Apes 


THE PEAK of Cerro Manchay Alto could 
have been a place exclusively populated 
by apes, according to the deduction of a 
bus driver who is an amateur anthropolo- 
gist and archaeologist. 

Carlos Iturrino Gomez founded his 
belief in the fact that at the top of the 
said hill, there is a enormous rock which 
represents the head of a gigantic monkey, 
which could have been sculpted “in mem- 
ory of what could have been the Valley 
of the Apes.” 

Iturrino says that the zone is virgin 
and that he had the opportunity to 
discover it eight years ago. He affirms 
that other rocks exist which represent 
the outline of a dolphin, the bust of a 
man, the head of a dinosaur, and others. 

Iturrino considers that such figures 
have been man-made and are not whims 
of nature. 


“THIS is the likeness in stone of the head of 


a giant ape found on the summit of the hill 


Manchav Ajto.” 


He stated that he will be in touch with 
the National Institute of Culture so that 
specialists in the subject “can certify the 
existence of what I discovered eight 
years ago.” 

On his free days, he still takes photo- 


graphs of the various figures “sculptured” 


in gigantic rocks. At the moment he is 
completing a catalogue. 


— El Comercio, Lima, Peru 


smash book, “Chariots of the Gods?” 
popularized the notion that some great 
mysteries of life, the puzzles of Stone- 
henge, the Easter Island artifacts, the 
Great Pyramid, the marked plains of Naz- 
ca in Peru, to name a few, can be explain- 
ed by what is commonly called the An- 
cient Astronaut theory. 

— Chicago Tribune. Service 
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Atlantis Shrugged 

Or {40 
SANTIAGO de Chile — “You'll be hear- 
ing from us,” said Flavio Barbieri, the 
commander of the Italian fleet at the 
start of a 45 day journey to locate the 
remains of the mystic civilization of 
Atlantis starting out from the southern 
town of Punta Arenas, Chile. 

The six Italian researchers are using a 
rubber boat with two outboard motors 
so that the dreaded Drake Sea and the 
Magellan Straits — “are no problem,” ac- 
cording to Barbieri. 

On being questioned about the difficul- 
ties that could arise during a storm, Bar- 
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The Boto 


TWO TYPES of fresh water dolphin oc- 
cur in the muddy waters of the Amazon: 
one is black and about 3 feet long, the 
other a reddish color and about 6 feet in 
length. The boto is an aberrant form of 
these dolphins and usually occurs more 
often in the red species. The boto has 
both a marine and terrestrial phase. In 
the remoter regions of the Amazon the 
native women find the boto irresistible 
and many illegitimate children have been 
attributed to such pairings. 

Recognition of a boto is a continuing 
problem for the natives since in its 
terrestrial phase it is capable of taking 
on a human form. When they appear 
along the river banks intermingled with 
natives their presence is usually not de- 
tected. The only difference between 
normal men and botos is the hole they 
have in the top of their head. 

— Guidebook to Manaus 
by Carlos Binda 


A Few Good Men 


Bill Barriere of Palm Springs, Calif., is 
looking for a few good men. From the 
United States he figures he’ll screen 500 
and pick two. 

His group of 20 soldiers of fortune 
from Argentina, Mexico, Sweden and Ger- 
many will be the first, he says, to travel 
by land from Point Barrow, Alaska, to 
Punta Arenas, Chile. He figures six will 
make it all the way. 

The qualifications are surprising. 
“We're actin for mercenaries, primari- 
Ty.” — Anchorage Times 

Alaska 
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. Barriere doesn’t think women would 
be suitable for the trip, and doesn’t want 
any softies, either. 

“We'll be going through every kind of 
climate man could possibly endure. 
We'll start out on dog sleds, across the 
Alaskan tundra where a man could freeze 
to death in 30 seconds,” 

That’s just for the openers. Later in 
the journey, the expedition will plow 
through Panama’s Darien Gap, in jeeps 
at this point. The Darien Gap is usually 
avoided by travelers because of extreme- 
ly thick jungle growth, rare and poison- 
ous snakes, 90 per cent humidity, can- 
nibalistic Indians, bandits and the pos- 
sibility of catching malaria. 

Barriere said that if 70 per cent of 
his expedition was to come through the 
Darien Gap alive, he would think they 
were doing well. 

As Barriere commented, “This won’t 
be a joy ride”... 

Three years ago, Barriere was the cap- 
tain of waiters at the Canyon Hotel. 
But he lists a variety of former occupa- 
tions in such exotic places as Paris, 
Tahiti, Cuba and South Vietnam, where 
he led recreational tiger hunts in the non- 
combat zones... 


Toward getting the expedition mov-” 


ing, Barriere has established a tax-exempt 
organization in Alaska called the Inter- 
American Expedition. He plans to sell 
T-shirts, which can be claimed as a tax 
write-off, all over the country to help 
finance the trip... 

Barriere said he will use his profits 
from the journey to establish a ranch 
for crippled children in Hawaii... 

He said that it was while riding a 
motorcycle in Palm Springs that he got 
the inspiration for the expedition that 
now consumes his time. “I asked my- 
self, what can I do at this age? What 
can I give back to life after taking from 
it all these years?” 

— The Desert Sun 
Palm Springs, California 
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. Currently, Barriere is negotiating 
with a major auto manufacturer and two 
oil companies he said are interested in 
covering the US $1 million price tag the 
adventurer has set on the trip .. . 

Barriere has been putting the trip to- 
gether for the last two and a half years 
and, thus far, has recruited a doctor from 
Seattle, an explorer from Marina del Rey, 
a cook from Palm Springs and a former 
Angola mercenary from Anchorage to ac- 
company him... 

Barriere said responses (about 2,500 in 
the last six months) go to Capt. John 
Hurd, a former Green Beret, who re- 
views them. Hurd is strategic adviser for 
the trip... 
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If the prospective participant passes 
Hurd’s review, he is sent a 15-page ap- 
plication and if the answers fit the trip’s 
bill, a battery of four psychological tests 
is sent. Psychological strain is expected 
to be as much a part of the trip as the 
hostile environment. 

In addition, each participant must have 
at least US$15,000 in liquid assets “‘so that 
if anything happens to him, he can handle 
the finances.” 


— The Register 
Urange County, California 


... “As a matter of fact, just recently, 
an expedition that planned to cross the 
Trans-Amazon Highway was annihilated 
by Indians . . . by cannibals,” Barriere 
said... 


— Daily Pilot 
Orange County, California 
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